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The Budget Message 


The President’s Message to the Congress Transmitting the Budget for 
Fiscal Year 1973. January 24, 1972 


To the Congress of the United States: 


The Budget of the United States for the fiscal year 1973 has as a 
central purpose a new prosperity for all Americans without the stimulus 
of war and without the drain of inflation. 

To provide for the needs of our people by creating new peacetime 
jobs and revitalizing the economy, we are spending $38.8 billion more 
in the current (1972) fiscal year than our receipts. 

I make that estimate fully aware that it is a large deficit, but one that 
is necessary in a year of reduced receipts, as we increase jobs and bring 
the economy back toward capacity. 

I am able to project a 1973 budget, with rising revenues, that cuts 
this year’s actual deficit by $131 billion and brings us strongly forward 
toward our goal of a balanced budget in a time of full employment. 

If we were to spend less, we would be “too little and too late”’ to stim- 
ulate greater business activity and create more jobs; if we were to spend 
more, we would be spending “too much, too soon” and thereby invite a 
renewal of inflation. Instead, we must spend “enough and on time” to 
keep the economy on a steadily upward peacetime course while providing 
jobs for all who want them and meeting the urgent needs of the American 
people. 

The budget for fiscal 1972 reflects this Government’s confidence in 
the American economy’s ability and capacity to respond to sensible stimu- 
lation. The budget for 1973, held to full-employment balance, diminishes 
stimulation as the new prosperity takes hold and, by so doing, acts as a 
barrier against the renewal of inflationary pressure. 

I strongly urge the Congress to respect the full-employment spending 
guideline this year, just as business and labor are expected to respect wage 
and price guidelines set forth to protect the earning and buying power of 
the American worker and consumer. In the long run, only the intelligent 
application of responsible fiscal and monetary policies, coupled with the 
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breaking of inflationary expectations, will bring about peacetime pros- 
perity without rising prices in a free market economy. 

Deficit spending at this time, like temporary wage and price controls, 
is strong but necessary medicine. We take that medicine because we need 
it, not because we like it; as our economy successfully combats unemploy- 
ment, we will stop taking the medicine well before we become addicted 
to it. 

Preparing the Federal budget forces us to face up to the choices and 
challenges before us—to decide what national interests take priority. 

The budget is a superb deflator of rhetoric because it calls to account 
the open-ended promises heard so often in an election year. Proposals, 
no matter how attractive, must be paid for, and when spending is proposed 
that takes us beyond full employment balance, that payment must either 
be in the form of new taxes or rising prices. As the budget submitted here- 
with proves, I intend to resist the kind of spending that drives up taxes or 
drives up prices. 

One priority that most Americans will agree upon is the return of 
power to people, after decades of the flow of power to Washington. One 
good way of turning rhetoric into reality is to put that principle into prac- 
tice in the tax area. 

Power in its most specific sense is spending power. My own choice 
between Government spending and individual spending has been ciear 
and consistent: I believe some of that power should be taken from the 
Federal Government and returned to the individual. 

Accordingly, over the past 3 years, the rate of increase in Government 
spending has been cut nearly in half compared to the 3 comparable years 
before this Administration took office. 

From 1965 to 1968, Federal spending increased by 51%—an annual 
average of 17%; over the 3-year period 1969-72, spending rose by 28%— 
an average of 9% per year. The increase from 1972 to the spending level 
proposed in this budget is only 4.1%. This slash in the momentum of 
Federal spending is all the more dramatic when you consider that 71% 
of Federal spending is “uncontrollable”—that is, locked into the budget 
by previous congressional decisions. 

By putting the brakes on the increase in Government spending, we 
have been able to leave more spending power in the hands of the individ- 
ual taxpayer. In 1973, individuals will pay $22 billion less in Federal in- 
come taxes than they would if the tax rates and structure were the same 
as those in existence when I took office. To a family of four that earns 
$7,500 a year, that means a reduction of Federal income taxes of $272 
this calendar year. I believe that the members of that family can use that 


money more productively for their own needs than Government can use 
it for them. 


FEDERAL INCOME TAX REDUCTIONS FOR MARRIED COUPLE WITH 2 CHILDREN, 119969-72 











(Calendar year] 
Reduction between 
Taxes paid 1969 and 1972 
Wage income 1969 1972 Amount Percentage 
CE EEE PE erect ts: | rer or errr e $290 $98 $192 66 
Se asic as REY RRS Ttae's seaside Wane Cece tease 756 484 272 36 
SRR rr reer tom earns aes a ee 1, 225 905 320 26 
POU is deske etal cw eaan seeRnd caWedewuetd 2, 268 1, 820 448 20 
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The basic shift in the Government’s fiscal philosophy has gone rela- 
tively unnoticed. The upward curve of Federal spending is beginning to 
flatten out, while the Federal income tax “bite” out of the individual 
paycheck is becoming measurably less. This change in direction is as 
remarkable as it has been unremarked. We are not only talking about 
returning power—economic power, real power—to people and localities, 
we are doing something about it. 

Throughout this budget, a clear trend can be seen that is designed to 
return power to people—in real terms, in dollars-and-cents terms. It is 
a trend which is expressed by Federal income tax cuts, by more State 
and local participation in program administration, and by more Federal 
funds going to State and local governments without restrictions. 

This is the right course for the American people; it reflects their 
will; I remind the Congress of its power and responsibility to make 


revenue sharing and other returns of power to people a reality in this 
current session. 


Another priority—one upon which so much of our progress at home 
depends—is to create a peaceful world order. We could never fulfill 
our hopes for a full generation of peace from a position of weakness; we 
can only negotiate and maintain peace if our military power continues 
to be second to none. 


A demagogue may find it easy enough to advocate that we simply 
allocate necessary defense dollars to social programs, but a responsible 
Congress and a responsible President cannot afford such easy answers. 


Our success in reducing our involvement in Vietnam by 480,000 men 
before May 1, 1972, and comparable materiel reductions will help enable 
us—for the first time—to spend more in the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare than we spend in the Department of Defense. 


But it would be foolhardy not to modernize our defense at this crucial 
moment. Accordingly, and still within our full-employment guideline, I 
propose a $6.3 billion increase in budget authority for military programs, 


including vitally needed additions to our strategic forces and our naval 
strength. 


In the 1972 defense appropriation bill, which the Congress did not 
pass until December of 1971, the Congress cut my appropriation request 
by $3 billion. My 1971 defense request was cut by the Congress by $2.1 
billion. These were costly cuts, especially in the field of research and 
development. 


We must be prudent in our defense spending, making certain we get 
the best defense for each taxpayer dollar spent. Productivity here too 
must be increased, but we cannot afford to be “penny-wise and pound- 
foolish.” Nothing could be more wasteful than to have to pay the price 
of weakness. It costs far less to maintain our strength than it would cost 
to fall behind and have to catch up, even if that could be done. I urge 
the Congress not to make the costly mistakes it has made in previous 
years in its defense cuts; the budget as submitted represents America’s 
actual military needs, and offers the best means to secure peace for the 
coming generation. 


Another priority of this budget is to direct the resources of the 
Federal Government toward those needs the American people most want 
met and to the people who are most in need. 








caer 
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Welfare Reform, with training and work incentives, with a new fair- 
ness toward the working poor and a minimum income for every depend- 
ent family, is a good idea whose time has come. It has been proposed and 
studied ; it has been refined and improved upon; it is ripe for action now. 
Further delay in enactment would not only be unwise in fiscal terms, but 
cruel in human terms. The proposed program is infinitely better than the 
wasteful, demeaning system that now calls itself welfare. This budget 
proposes appropriation of-$450 million to start the replacement of welfare 
with “workfare.” 

Revenue Sharing has been debated at length. Each day and each 
State’s experience only confirms the inescapable fact that it is wanted 
and needed—now. The States and cities urgently require this aid; in- 
dividual Americans need it for everything from improved law enforce- 
ment to tax relief. This budget allocates $2.5 billion in 1972 and $5.3 
billion in 1973 to make General Revenue Sharing a reality now. 

Schools need emergency assistance now to make necessary adjust- 
ments to provide equal educational opportunity. This budget allocates 
$500 million in 1972 and $1 billion in 1973 for this purpose. 

Government reorganization is needed now, to deliver more services 
for each tax dollar collected. The pain this change will bring to special 
interests and bureaucracies is less important than the pain existing bu- 
reaucratic arrangements now cause the people. A reorganized government 
will be a better, more efficient government. 

Health care must be improved and made available to all Americans, 
without driving up medical costs. This budget provides for legislative 
actions and necessary funding to make better health care available on the 
most widespread basis, to emphasize preventive medicine, and to pursue 
an all-out campaign to eliminate cancer and sickle cell anemia. 

Drug abuse prevention must be intensified to curb narcotics traffick- 
ing and to expand Federal drug rehabilitation efforts coordinated by the 
White House Special Action Office. The budget allocates $594 million 
to these and other drug abuse prevention campaigns. 

A new commitment to the aging is long overdue to add dignity and 
usefulness to their lives. This budget provides for total spending of $50 
billion on behalf of the aging, $16 billion more than in 1969. Most im- 
portantly, $5!/2 billion will be added to the incomes of older Americans 
when proposed social security and Welfare Reform legislation is fully in 
effect. In addition, service initiatives will be launched that will focus on 
better nutrition and other services designed to help the elderly live inde- 
pendently in their own homes. 

Scientific research and technology, so essential to our national secu- 
rity, also must focus more directly on solving our domestic problems, in- 
creasing our productivity, and improving our competitive position in 
international trade. The budget allocates $17.8 billion for this, an increase 
of $1.4 billion over 1972. 

Veterans of the Nation will receive the special consideration they 
deserve, with particular emphasis on those reentering civilian life after 
service in Vietnam. This budget provides more than $12 billion in budget 
authority for veterans benefits, with an increase of over $1 billion for 
modernization, replacement, and record staffing of VA hospitals, higher 
compensation for disabled veterans, and enhanced job training opportu- 
nities, higher GI bill allowances, and other improved services. 


Details on each of these proposals are given later in this Budget 
Message. 
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Economic SETTING AND Fisca Po.icy 


Economic Settinc.—In January 1969, the Nation’s 
chief economic problem was mounting inflation. 

Anti-inflationary policies that we adopted began grad- 
ually to lower the rate of price increases. However, 
progress was slower than we had hoped and was ac- 
companied by an unacceptable increase in unemploy- 
ment. This increase was in part a result of the transition 
of 2% million people from wartime to peacetime 
activities. 

During 1970 and 1971, responsible economic policies 
provided stimulus to expand the economy. The budgets 
for these years had actual deficits of $2.8 billion and $23 
billion, but full-employment surpluses of $3.1 billion and 
$4.9 billion. 

As a result of these policies, progress was made in mod- 
erating inflation and in expanding real output in the first 
half of calendar year 1971. However, inflation and unem- 
ployment continued to be unacceptably high. Meanwhile, 
a deterioration in the trade and balance of payments posi- 
tion of the United States, caused in part by the inflation- 
ary pressures of the latter half of the 1960’s and aggra- 
vated by weaknesses in international monetary and trad- 
ing arrangements, required decisive corrective action. 

Action was called for and action was taken. 

On August 15, 1971, I announced a new economic pol- 
icy that: 

—imposed a 90-day freeze on wage and price increases; 

—proposed a job development tax credit to increase 

employment by stimulating investment; 

—recommended repeal of the automobile excise tax 

and an early increase in the personal tax exemption, 
which together would provide an extra $8 billion of 
stimulus to the economy over a 3-year period ; 

—reduced planned Federal spending in 1972 by $5 bil- 

lion; and 

—suspended the convertibility of the dollar into gold 

and other reserve assets and imposed a temporary 
10% import surcharge, thereby laying the founda- 
tion for improved trade performance and for basic 
changes in the international economic system. 

The public responded to the new economic policy with 
the widespread support essential to its success. 

This policy has begun to move the economy toward full 
employment without inflation and without war, a condi- 
tion we have not experienced in this generation. The con- 
sumer price index rose only 1.7% at an annual rate from 
August to November—the lowest rate of increase for a 
comparable period in 41 years. From August to Decem- 
ber, industrial wholesale prices rose only 0.5% at an 
annual rate, after increasing at a 4.6% annual rate dur- 
ing the first 8 months of the year. 

Now we have moved beyond the wage and price freeze 
into a transitional period of flexible wage and price con- 


trols and on the way to a return to reasonable stability 
under free markets. 


The proposed tax reductions were part of the Revenue 
Act of 1971, which became law on December 10. Because 
of the general expectation that the Congress would ap- 
prove them, the economic effect of these reductions began 
to be felt immediately after August 15. Automobile sales 
soared to a record rate in October, interest rates declined, 
and business investment plans—after some hesitation—are 
being revised upward. Taken together, these results will 
create many of the new jobs needed for full employment. 

Negotiations with our international trading partners 
produced a major agreement in mid-December. Exchange 
rates were realigned through a devaluation of the dollar 
and revalution of the currencies of some of vur major 
trading partners. The 10% surcharge on imports was re- 
moved as promised. That agreement will improve the 
competitive position of U.S. industry and agriculture and 
permit us to move forward in negotiations on fundamental 
reform of the international monetary system and on elimi- 
nation of barriers to expanded international trade. 

Each element of the new economic policy has a vital 
role in sustaining the momentum of our economy. The 
1973 budget carries out a fiscal policy that is responsive 
to the needs of the Nation and responsible in holding down 
inflation. 

Bupcet Poticy.—The full-employment budget con- 
cept is central to the budget policy of this Administration. 
Except in emergency conditions, expenditures should not 
exceed the level at which the budget would be balanced 
under conditions of full employment. The 1973 budget 
conforms to this guideline. By doing so, it provides neces- 
sary stimulus for expansion, but is not inflationary. 

We have planned the 1973 expenditures to adhere to 
the full-employment budget concept, even though this has 
required making many difficult decisions. It now appears 
that the 1972 full-employment budget will be $8.1 billion 
in deficit. While our economy can absorb such a deficit for 
a time, the experience of the late 1960’s provides ample 
warning of the danger of continued, and rising, full- 
employment deficits. The lesson of 1966-68, when such 
deficits led to an intolerable inflation, is too clear and too 
close to permit any relaxation of control of Government 
spending. 

Keeping the 1973 budget in full-employment balance 
will not be easy. The tax changes that have been made 
during my Administration have reduced 1973 full-em- 
ployment revenue by a net total of $20 billion. This reduc- 
tion has been good for the economy, and has given each 
of us more freedom to decide how he will spend his money 
and live his life. However, the lower receipts and the need 
to balance the 1973 full-employment budget require that 
the Congress carefully consider the Nation’s priorities, as 
I have done in preparing this budget. The task is made 
harder by the fact that the growth of programs—espe- 
cially, uncontrollable programs, which now account for 
71% of total outlays—could easily lead to another full- 
employment deficit in 1973 if the Congress adds to my 
recommendations for domestic spending as it did last year. 
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The simple fact is that not all programs can or should 
grow. I urge the Congress to face squarely the difficult 
questions involved in setting priorities within the overall 
constraint of a full-employment balance, and not to take 
the dangerous course of trying to match domestic spending 
increases with cuts in vitally needed defense funds. 


SuMMARY OF THE 1973 BupDGET 


For 1973, the Federal budget at full-employment is 
approximately in balance. 


THE BUDGET TOTALS 
[Fiscal years. In billions] 





1971 1972 1973 




















Description actual estimate estimate 
WA POM i 6. os eee ceus hes $188.4 $197.8 $220.8 
Te rT 211.4 236.6 246. 3 
i ickiSiaes de West reeaw —23.0 —38.8 —25.5 
Full-employment receipts.............. 214.1 225.0 245. 0 
Full-employment outlays!............. 209.2 233.1 244. 3 
Full-employment surplus or 
St ee Se er eee a 4.9 —8.1 0.7 
eee ee 236.4 249.8 270.9 
1970 
Outstanding debt, end of year: actual 
Gross Federal debt......... $382.6 $409.5 $455.8 $493.2 
Debt held by the public. .... 284.9 304.3 343.8 371.3 
Outstanding Federal and feder- 
ally assisted credit, end of 
year: 
OEE CTI 51.1 53. 2 50. 7 51. 4 
Guaranteed and __ insured 
Masai ods nav eR Res 105.4 118.7 136.8 158. 6 
Direct loans by Government- 
sponsored agencies... .... 37.5 38. 8 54. 6 65. 8 





1 These estimates reflect the fact that under conditions of full 
employment outlays for unemployment insurance benefits and the 
Emergency Employment Act program would be lower. Spending 
under other programs are also eflected by employment conditions. 
For example, outlays for food stamps, social security benefits, public 
assistance, and veterans’ pens ons would also be lower under conditions 
of full employment, and interest would be higher. If adjustments were 


feasible for all such items, full employment outlays probably would 
be lower. 


? Including loans in expenditure account. 
* Excluding loans held by Government or Government-sponsored 


agencies. 

Budget receipts in 1973 are estimated to be $220.8 bil- 
lion, which is $23 billion higher than in 1972. If the 
economy were operating at full employment throughout 
the year, the revenues produced would be $245 billion. 

Estimated receipts for 1973 reflect a reduction of $6.9 
billion as a result of the tax cuts proposed in the new 
economic policy and incorporated in the Revenue Act of 
1971. About $5 billion of this reduction is in individuals’ 
taxes. The resulting increase in consumers’ purchasing 
power will be a major source of strength in the economy. 

Budget outlays in the coming year are expected to be 
$246.3 billion, an increase of $9.6 billion over the current 
year. This outlay increase will also help provide jobs and 
business investment in the year ahead, while remaining 
within the limit set by full-employment budget guidelines. 
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If the economy were operating at full employment 
throughout the year, outlays for unemployment insurance 
benefits and the Emergency Employment Act—and out- 
lay totals—would be lower than the amounts included in 
the 1973 budget. 

This budget requests $271 billion of budget authority— 
the right to make commitments to spend—in 1973. About 
$185 billion of this amount will require new action on the 
part of the Congress. 


STRATEGY FOR PEACE 


The highest priority of my Administration is to bring 
about an era of peace and prosperity. We are pursuing 
this goal through partnership with our allies, military 
strength adequate to deter aggression, negotiations with 
those with whom we differ, and foreign assistance that 
encourages self-sufficiency. 

We seek peace to reduce the human suffering that is an 
inevitable part of war. With peace we can release energies 
and resources that can be used to improve the quality of 
life everywhere. We have accomplished much of this high 
purpose during the past 3 years—particularly as a result 
of the Vietnamization program. 

* South Vietnamese forces have assumed the responsi- 
bility for ground combat operations. Vietnamization 
is moving forward in other areas as well. As a result: 
—USS. casualties due to hostilities have been aver- 

aging less than 10 per week, as compared with 300 
per week in 1968; 

—the authorized troop level in South Vietnam will 
have been reduced from 549,500 in January 1969 
to 69,000 as of May 1, 1972; and 

—draft calls have been reduced from a Vietnam war 
high of 382,000 to 94,000-in calendar year 1971, 
as we move toward the goal of zero draft calls. 

* Negotiations with the Soviet Union on strategic arms 
limitations are progressing. 

* Agreement has been reached with NATO members 
on a 5-year plan to strengthen their defenses, with a 
substantial increase in their financial contribution. 

* Security assistance programs are being planned with 
a view toward better coordinating them with our 
overall security effort. In some cases, this may permit 
additional reductions in U.S. manpower needs 
overseas. 

Our efforts toward peace have not been—and will not 
be—at the expense of our military strength. Indeed, 
measures to maintain that strength are a vital part of our 
peace efforts. Accordingly, this budget proposes a sub- 
stantial increase in defense programs to provide for the 
following improvements: 

—additional resources for our strategic forces to in- 
crease emphasis on our sea-based strategic deterrent 
force and to continue modernization of present offen- 
sive and defensive forces; 

—a major increase in shipbuilding, reflecting the high 
priority I place upon modernizing our naval forces; 
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—a sizable increase in research and development to 
assure continuation of our technological superiority ; 

—newer equipment, higher manning levels, and further 
training to improve the ability of the National Guard 
and Reserves to supplement the Active Forces; 

—continued development and procurement of more 
effective weapons systems for the land and tactical 
air forces; and 

—a major effort to achieve an all-volunteer force. To- 
ward this end, a career in the Armed Forces was 
made more attractive by doubling the basic pay of 
first time enlistees in November 1971. Other increases 
in military pay are budgeted for January 1972 and 
1973. 

Strong foreign assistance programs are also an essential 

part of our strategy for peace, serving to: 

—implement the Nixon Doctrine by helping foreign 
nations assume a greater share of the responsibility 
for their defense ; 

—-strengthen the economies of developing nations; and 

—provide humanitarian assistance and relief. 

We must be steadfast in our foreign assistance. We are 
moving from an era of confrontation, to an era of negotia- 
tion and increased reliance on our allies to defend them- 
selves. In this setting, I have carefully weighed our basic 
assistance requirements against our domestic priorities, 
and now submit a program based on’ a thorough assess- 
ment of what is essential. We must not undercut the efforts 
of developing nations to stand on their own. Nor can we 
shortchange the nations now shouldering the burden of 
their own defense after they—and we—have given so 
much. 

MeetTinc Human NEsps 


My Administration has begun widespread reform and 
has sought to take new directions in Federal human re- 
sources programs. From 1969 to 1972, outlays for these 
purposes grew by 63%, while total budget outlays grew 
by only 28%. This increase is designed to buy such real 
improvements as: 

—greater benefits for the aged and other beneficiaries 

under social security ; 

—additional training opportunities for the disadvan- 
taged ; 

—reform of the food stamp program to establish na- 
tional standards and to give more help to the most 
needy; 

—better health care for millions of low-income persons 
and for the aged; 

—expanded and improved veterans programs; 

—increased educational opportunities for students from 
lower income families; and 

—extension of unemployment insurance coverage to 
more Americans. 

As a result, human resources spending will be 45% of 
the 1973 budget, while defense programs will be 32%. 
Our policy of ending our involvement in the Vietnam 
war has helped make this possible by freeing resources 


to keep us strong externally as well as internally. This 
exactly reverses the priorities of the prior administration. 
In 1968, the defense share was 45% and the human re- 
sources share was 32%. 

While this is a substantial record of progress, our work 
is far from complete. 

This budget recommends new initiatives and empha- 
sizes many reforms proposed last year—on which the Con- 
gress has yet to complete action. These proposals are a 
necessary part of my efforts to return more of the power 
to the people, to strengthen the capacity of State and 
local governments to govern, and—especially by assuring 
the civil rights of all our citizens—to contribute to personal 
freedom and human dignity. 

To help overcome the fragmentation in human services, 
which so often loses sight of the whole person and the fam- 
ily, I am proposing Allied Services legislation that would 
assist State and local governments to respond to human 
needs more efficiently, more flexibly, and more compre- 
hensively. The legislation would authorize the transfer 
of Federal funds between Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare programs not included in revenue shar- 
ing, the waiver of cumbersome Federal program 
requirements, and limited funding for planning and 
administrative costs. 

WELFARE ReFrormM.—Almost four decades of experi- 
ence with the present welfare system is more than enough 
to teach us that the system has failed. 

¢ It takes away the incentive to work. 

* It lacks adequate job opportunities and child care 
services that would encourage and assist recipients to 
become self-supporting. 

* Its benefits are inadequate to the needs of its 
recipients. 

* It encourages families to break up so that they might 
qualify for assistance. 

° Its 54 different systems with diverse standards defy 
efficient administration and create severe inequities. 

I urge that the Congress approve promptly the Admin- 
istration’s Workfare legislative proposal. My proposal 
would remove the greatest evils of the present system by: 

—emphasizing work incentives, work requirements, job 
training and public employment opportunities, child 
care, and reform of social service programs to en- 
courage families to become and remain self- 
supporting ; 

—providing benefits for the first time to families with 
fathers who work but who do not earn enough to 
provide a decent standard of living for the family; 

—-setting a national minimum income standard for all 
families with children in America; 

—establishing uniform national eligibility standards; 

—reducing the fiscal pressure on States caused by 
rapidly rising welfare expenditures; and 

—raising income limits to allow retired persons to earn 
more without loss of benefits. 

NUuTRITION FOR THE NeEDY.—This Administration has 

taken decisive steps to feed the hungry and eliminate 
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malnutrition in America. Most importantly, major re- 
forms of the Food Stamp program that I proposed are 
now in operation. New regulations will: 

—establish uniform eligibility standards that equal or 
exceed the present State standards in all States; 

—concentrate benefits on those most in need; 

—guarantee family stamp allotments for the needy large 
enough to purchase a nutritionally adequate diet, 
with increases tied to the cost of living; and 

—-provide a work requirement for those able to work. 

As a result of these and earlier Administration actions, 
we have provided more benefits to more people in need 
than ever before. Food stamp outlays have increased nine- 
fold from 1969 to 1973—reaching an estimated $2.3 bil- 
lion in benefits for 13 million poor in 1973. 

In addition, there will be nearly a threefold increase 
between 1969 and 1973 in the number of needy school- 
children receiving subsidized lunches. 

A New Dienrty For THE Acinc.—Last November, I 
convened the White House Conference on Aging to de- 
velop proposals for improving the lives of our senior citi- 
zens. The recommendations of the Conference clearly 
indicate that programs to aid the aged should serve two 
essential purposes. 

* They should provide the aged with sufficient income 
and necessary services to permit them to remain 
independent. 

* They should assist aged citizens to live active and 
useful lives. 

This budget is responsive to these recommendations. In 
1973, the Federal Government will spend nearly $50 bil- 
lion to assist the Nation’s 21 million aged persons. This is 
$16 billion more than the amount spent to assist the aging 
in 1969. 

Several major proposals in this budget are responsive 
to the special needs of the aged: 

—social security and workfare legislation that will add 
$5.5 billion to the income of the elderly when it is 
fully in effect and provide an income floor for older 
Americans; 

—elimination of the monthly premium for supplemen- 
tary medical insurance in Medicare that will save the 
elderly $1.5 billion in the first full year; 

—$100 million, a fivefold increase over the amount 
budgeted last year, for the Administration on Aging 
to provide additional homemaker services, home 
health aides, transportation, and nutrition services to 
help older Americans remain in their homes; 

—a tripling of the retired senior volunteer program, a 
doubling of the foster grandparents programs, and a 
doubling of jobs programs for older persons with low 
incomes from the levels budgeted last year to enable 
more of the aged to engage in useful community 
projects; and 

—tax incentives that will broaden the coverage of pri- 
vate pension plans. 

The Congress has not yet acted on the major reform 

in the social security system that I proposed last year— 





providing automatic adjustments for increases in the cost 
of living. The older Americans who depend on their social 
security checks have waited long enough. I urge the Con- 
gress to act promptly on this reform and, in addition to: 

—raise benefits by 5%, effective July 1, 1972, making 
the cumulative increase more than one-third in less 
than 3 years; 

—allow recipients to earn more money from wages 
without losing their benefits; and 

—increase widows’ benefits up to the level their de- 
ceased husbands would have received. 

Improvinc HeaLtH Care.—Almost a year ago, I sub- 
mitted a health message to the Congress establishing a 
National Health Strategy for the 1970's. This strategy was 
directed toward three objectives: prevention of health 
problems, assured access to medical care, and greater effi- 
ciency within the health care system. 

To achieve these objectives, I urge the Congress to act 
promptly on the pending National Health Insurance 
Standards Act, the proposed Family Health Insurance 
Plan, and legislation to support the development of health 
maintenance organizations. 

In addition, in 1973, I propose further actions that are 
essential to my national health strategy, including: 

—a substantial increase in funds for the attacks on 

cancer and sickle cell anemia; 

—continued financial support to our health manpower 
training institutions and to their students; 

—expanded efforts to develop health maintenance or- 
ganizations as a model of improved health care 
delivery ; 

—-significant increases for protecting consumers from 
hazardous food and products; 

—expanded community programs to deal with special 
health problems, such as drug addiction and 
alcoholism ; 

—improvement of the Medicare program by elimi- 
nating the monthly premium for physician services; 
and 

—substantial increases in medical personnel at veterans’ 
hospitals and in funds for constructing new and better 
hospital facilities for veterans. 

Druc AsusE PREvENTION.—Last summer, I empha- 
sized the need for a coordinated attack on drug abuse and 
drug dependency in this country and created the Special 
Action Office for Drug Abuse Prevention and the Cabinet 
Committee on International Narcotics Control to monitor 
and coordinate a concerted Federal effort. Legislation to 
give the Special Action Office a statutory base was pro- 
posed by the Administration more than 7 months ago and 
should be approved promptly. 

In 1973, I am proposing an increase in program levels 
of $120 million for treatment, rehabilitation, and law en- 
forcement programs, including control of illicit supplies. 
Funds for research, education, prevention, treatment, and 
rehabilitation will increase from $310 million in 1972 to 
$365 million in 1973 while obligations for law enforce- 
ment activities will grow from $164 million in 1972 to 
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$229 million in 1973. Under the direction of a Special 
Consultant to the President, we are mounting a coordi- 
nated attack on dope sellers in 24 cities throughout the 
country. 

GuaRANTEEING Civit Ricuts.—All of our citizens 
should expect a first priority of government to be protec- 
tion of their civil rights. My Administration is committed 
to a course of action to insure that people can share fully in 
the benefits of our society regardless of race, sex, religion, 
or national origin. Significant accomplishments have been 
made. Much remains to be done: 

* We will continue the increase in minority hirings in 
the Federal service, especially in professional and 
supervisory positions, despite cutbacks in Federal em- 
ployment. More than 13,000 minority employees 
were hired between November 1969 and May 1971, 
and minority increases in upper and middle grade 
levels occurred at much faster rates than for non- 
minorities. Minorities now constitute approximately 
one-fifth of all Federal employees. 

* We will continue to press efforts to assure that women 
will hold more jobs with greater responsibilities than 
ever before. Between October 31, 1970 and Octo- 
ber 31, 1971, women holding Federal positions at 
levels GS—13 and above increased by 7%. 

* We will continue the upgrading of efforts to open 
opportunities for Spanish-speaking Americans. The 
budget of the Cabinet Committee on the Spanish- 
Speaking will be increased by 42%. 

¢ We will step up our efforts to promote self-determi- 
nation for Indians on reservations and to assist them 
in their economic development. For example, legisla- 
tion to establish an Indian Trust Counsel Authority 
has been proposed to guarantee that the rights of the 
Indian people in natural resources are—at last— 
effectively defended. Outlays for programs benefiting 
Indians on reservations will reach $1.2 billion in 
1973. 

We will double our resources and our efforts to as- 
sure that Federal contractors meet the commit- 
ments of their affirmative minority hiring plans. 
Compliance reviews will increase to 52,000 com- 
pared to 12,300 in 1969. 

We will continue to accelerate Federal financial aid 
and technical assistance to increase minority busi- 
ness opportunities in America. Outlays for these pro- 
grams have grown from $213 million in 1969 to 
$716 million in 1973. 

We will continue our efforts to help with the prob- 
lems of school desegregation and upgrade our assist- 
ance to black colleges and other developing 
institutions of higher education. The Emergency 
School Act will provide $1.5 billion over a two-year 
period to assist in school desegregation. 

We will add to our efforts to eradicate unlawful dis- 
crimination in the sale, rental, or financing of hous- 
ing. Expenditures for these programs will increase 
20% in 1973 to $11 million. 


* We will increase the outlays of the Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity Commission from $22 million to 
$30 million to enhance their capability to end dis- 
crimination in the private sector. 

To carry out these plans, I have recommended total ex- 
penditures of $2.6 billion for Federal civil rights activities 
in 1973. This compares with $911 million in 1969. Out- 
lays will increase by 25% between 1972 and 1973. 

VETERANS BENEFITS.—In moving toward a generation 
of peace, we will provide improved benefits for the men 
and women who have helped obtain that peace through 
military service and great sacrifice. For the returning 
veteran, this budget demonstrates our concern by provid- 
ing greater opportunities for entry into jobs, education, 
and training. For those who have been disabled in service, 
this budget provides medical care of high quality that is 
better tailored to their needs—together with greater bene- 
fits for rehabilitation and compensation. For the widows 
and children of those who did not return, this budget 
provides additional dependents’ compensation, education, 
and training. Budget authority for these and other benefits 
and services will be increased by $1 billion in 1973—to 
$12.4 billion. 

Marked benefit improvements will include: 

—an increase of 10,000 in average employment in VA 

medical facilities, raising the staff to patient ratio for 
VA hospital care to a record 1.5 to 1; 

—a 66% increase in budget authority for construction 
of new and better hospital facilities, including seven 
new replacement hospitals; 

—improvements in the structure and levels of veterans 
compensation benefits, to insure more adequate bene- 
fits for the most seriously disabled ; and 

—an increase in the monthly individual benefit pay- 
ment for the GI bill from $175 to $190, linked with 
other program improvements I have proposed. 

EDUCATION AND MANPOWER TRAINING.—The need for 
reform in Federal education and manpower training pro- 
grams has not diminished since last year, but the reforms 
I recommended then are still awaiting action by the 
Congress. 

We must reform these programs so that people can 
achieve their potential intellectual and occupational skills. 
For this reason, I again emphasize the need for action on 
proposals to: 

—substitute special revenue sharing programs for cate- 

gorical grant programs in both of these areas; 

—assist school districts in desegregation efforts; 

—establish a National Institute of Education to support 
research and experimentation and a National 
Foundation on Higher Education to promote reforms 
in our colleges and universities ; 

—provide additional training opportunities and strong 
incentives under Welfare Reform for welfare recipi- 
ents to undertake suitable employment or job 
training ; 

—assure the returning veteran greater opportunities for 
jobs, education, and training; and 
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—reform student aid programs for higher education to 
increase their effectiveness and direct more aid to 
students from lower income families. 

Let me use that last proposal as an example. I believe 
that no qualified student should be denied a college educa- 
tion because he cannot afford to pay for it. Most Ameri- 
cans and most Congressmen agree. I have proposed the 
legislation that will make this a reality. I am ready to sign 
that legislation. But there it sits, in Congress, while thou- 
sands of young people miss their chance. 


FIGHTING CRIME 


When I took office, the safety and health of our citizens 
were menaced by rising crime. Violent crimes and illegal 
traffic in narcotics and dangerous drugs were threatening 
to get out of control. A crisis existed, and prompt action 
was called for. I directed that a national strategy to com- 
bat crime be developed and promptly put into effect. 

Any successful strategy to combat crime must recognize 
that State and local governments are responsible for most 
law enforcement in the United States. Such a strategy 
must also provide for the prevention of crime and for the 
rehabilitation of criminals. 

I took action early to strengthen the hand of State and 
local government law enforcement agencies. 

* Outlays for law enforcement assistance were increased 
substantially. They will total $595 million in 1973, 
nearly 18 times the $3314 million of 1969. 

* Law enforcement special revenue sharing was pro- 
posed to give State and local governments increased 
flexibility to use Federal funds in ways that are best 
suited to solving local crime problems. The Congress 
should act on this proposal. 


Federal law enforcement activities are also an essential 
part of our efforts to combat crime—especially organized 
crime and traffic in narcotics and dangerous drugs. In 
1973, we will: 

—step up our attack against the criminal systems that 
import and distribute narcotics and dangerous drugs; 
and 

—continue to enforce vigorously the Organized Crime 
Control Act of 1970. 

Outlays for law enforcement activities will be $2.3 

billion in 1973, an increase of $1.7 billion over 1969. 

My Administration has given priority to combating 
crime in our Nation’s Capital, where the Federal Govern- 
ment has a special responsibility. These efforts have been 
successful. Serious crime in the District of Columbia in 
1971 was approximately 14% below the level of the 
previous calendar year. 


IMPROVING THE ENVIRONMENT 


Protecting and improving our environment is a never- 
ending job. The basic responsibility rests with States and 
local governments, industry, and the public. However, the 
Federal Government must provide leadership. 
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In 1970, the Environmental Protection Agency was 
established to improve our pollution control efforts, and 
the Council on Environmental Quality was established to 
advise on problems and policies related to environmental 
quality. 

Now, new initiatives are being undertaken. 

* Toclean our air, we have: 

—set national standards for the six major air pol- 
lutants and guidelines for State implementation 
plans to meet these standards; 

—-set pollution abatement standards for new facil- 
ities in five industrial categories; 

—recommended a sulfur emissions tax to encourage 
reductions in this major source of pollution ; and 

—supported research and development to provide a 
low-pollution alternative to the conventional in- 
ternal combustion engine and to provide means to 
reduce pollution from burning coal and oil. 

* Toclean our water, we have: 

—required permits under the Refuse Act to control 
discharges of industrial pollutants into our water- 
ways; 

—proposed legislation to control dumping into 
oceans, coastal waters, and the Great Lakes; and 

—initiated a 3-year, $6 billion program to assist State 
and local governments in building sewage treat- 
ment facilities. 

* To reduce noise pollution, we have proposed legis- 
lation to regulate and to set labeling requirements for 
major sources of noise. 

* To improve and protect health, we have proposed 
new legislation on pesticides to regulate their use and 
to strengthen and coordinate Federal and State con- 
trol efforts. 

* To use our lands more wisely, we have proposed legis- 
lation on powerplant siting, mined area protection, 
and land use regulation. 

Many of the proposals that I have submitted to the 
Congress have not yet been enacted. Our Nation cannot 
make the major efforts that are needed to protect and im- 
prove the environment unless Congress will respond to 
the urgent need for this legislation. J urge rapid approval 
by the Congress of these pending environmental proposals. 
With the passage of this legislation—and the additional 
proposals that I will submit to Congress in a special en- 
vironmental message in February—we will be able to move 

forward vigorously in all areas of environmental quality. 

The outlays requested for major environmental pro- 

grams in 1973 are $2.5 billion, more than three times the 
1969 level. These funds will support expanded efforts in 
all major environmental programs. For example, Federal 
programs have assisted in increasing the population served 
by secondary sewage treatment from 91 million in 1969 to 
115 million in 1973, and in removing 27% more pollu- 
tion from municipal sewage effluent than was removed in 
1968. 

PARKS AND Open Spaces.—As our expanding econ- 

omy provides higher standards of living and increased 
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opportunity for leisure, our citizens will want additional 
parks and other recreational facilities, especially in and 
near cities. We also want to assure the preservation of 
nationally important natural and historic areas. This 
budget provides for meeting these future needs. 

I am proposing that the Land and Water Conservation 
Fund annual authorization be fully funded to provide: 

—$197 million in grants for State and local govern- 
ments to assist them to acquire and develop lands 
for recreation and parks; and 

—$98 million for the acquisition of nationally signifi- 
cant natural or historic areas by Federal agencies. 

In the period 1970-73, this program will have provided 
over $1.1 billion, compared to $535 million provided for 
this purpose in 1966-69. 

The budget also proposes to continue, under the Legacy 
of Parks program, the transfer of surplus Federal prop- 
erty to State and local governments for recreation facili- 
ties, parks, and historic sites. In 1973, over 20,000 acres, 
with a market value of $120 million, will be transferred 
under this program. For the period 1969-73, a total of 
47,000 acres of land with a market value of $245 million 
will have been provided to State and local governments. 

Community DevELOoPMENT AND Housinc.—During 
the past 3 years, solid progress has been made toward pro- 
viding decent, safe, and sanitary housing for every Ameri- 
can. In calendar year 1971, the volume of new housing 
construction—more than 2 million new starts—was the 
highest in the history of this country. The construction of 
Government-assisted housing for low- and moderate- 
income families has also been increased to record high 
levels over the past 3 years. 

This Administration has taken steps to decentralizc 
Federal programs that assist community development and 
housing activities to make them more responsive to local 
needs and preferences. 

Our efforts to aid community development and to pro- 
vide better housing are still not as productive as they can 
be. I have proposed major reforms that would make them 
more so: 

—a program of urban community development revenue 
sharing that would replace five categorical grant 
programs and provide State and local governments 
$2.3 billion in 1973; 

—a Department of Community Development that 
would consolidate in one organization the many pro- 
grams and activities that are essential to community 
development ; 

—legislation that would simplify and consolidate hous- 
ing programs; and 

—a new planning and management assistance pro- 
gram that would help States and localities improve 
their executive management capabilities. 

These reforms, pending before the Congress, should be 

enacted promptly. 

AGRICULTURE AND RuraAL DEVELOPMENT.—This Ad- 
ministration has made major improvements in programs 
to help farmers share equitably in the Nation’s progress. 


In addition, I have proposed a new program for rural 
community development through revenue sharing. I urge 
the Congress to enact this program in time to be effective 
on July 1, 1973. 

I will shortly recommend further legislation to: 

—improve the availability of credit for both farmers 

and rural residents; and 

—give greater emphasis to our efforts to encourage 

community and industrial development in rural 
areas. 

My budget proposals for 1973 will also further our 
goal of making all rural residents first-class citizens living 
in first-class communities. Specifically, we will: 

—expand the availability of rural housing; 

—-strengthen farm incomes through orderly handling 

of the bumper 1971 grain crop; and 

—help finance critically needed waste disposal and 

water supply systems for nearly 500,000 rural 
families. 


SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY IN THE SERVICE OF MAN 


In this year’s budget, and subsequently, I shall propose 
how we can accelerate the effort I began 3 years ago to 
turn science and technology to the service of man. 

Research and development have been critical elements 
of our national life since World War II. They have been 
the key to our national security and health and instrumen- 
tal in the solution of many important civilian problems. 
Research and development also have made significant 
contributions to our economy in terms of jobs, produc- 
tivity, and foreign trade. 

This Administration has continuously searched for more 
effective ways to turn science and technology to the service 
of man. Since 1969, funds for civilian R & D have in- 
creased 65%. We have started new programs and 
strengthened others to help focus R & D on priority 
human needs. 

We have been reordering our research and development 
investments in defense and space. We have reassessed the 
space program and placed it on a firm future footing with 
increased attention to practical and economical applica- 
tions of space and reductions in the cost of manned space 
flight. 

At the same time we have strengthened our defense 
research and development capability to insure that the 
country will not face the possibility of technological sur- 
prise or lack the deterrent power necessary to protect our 
national security. To provide this assurance, budget au- 
thority for Department of Defense research, development, 
test, and evaluation is being increased $838 million to an 
all-time high of $8.5 billion in 1973. 

To emphasize this Administration’s strong belief that 
science and technology can make significant contributions 
to the quality of American life and to economic growth, I 
propose additional steps in 1973 to: 

—-secure the contributions that science and technology 

can make to our national life; 
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—initiate a series of experiments to find better ways to 
encourage private investment in R & D, including 
investment by small entrepreneurial R & D firms, 
which have made significant contributions to the 
generation and exploitation of innovative ideas; 

—draw more directly on the capabilities of those agen- 
cies which have created the technologies that har- 
nessed the atom and conquered space. AEC and 
NASA will increasingly use their talents on such 
problems as clean, economical energy, and clean, 
safe, and fast transportation systems. For example, 
this year we shall have the agency which sent men 
to the moon and back begin to assist the Department 
of Transportation in finding better ways to send 
people downtown and back; and 

—review carefully our policies in areas of economic 
regulation, which may unnecessarily restrict wider 
utilization or development of new technical advances. 

I am also initiating new programs and strengthening 

research and development aimed at three important 

objectives : 

—protecting man and nature from each other; 

—using the resources of nature to serve mankind’s 

needs; and 

—pioneering new and improved human,services. 

The overall result of our efforts to strengthen science 
and technology in the national interest is reflected in the 
1973 increase of $1.4 billion in obligations to a total of 
$17.8 billion. I firmly believe this large increase is vital to 
the security, welfare, and economic well-being of our 
country. 


IMPROVING GOVERNMENT 


Improved efficiency and responsiveness at all levels of 
government is a major objective of this Administration. 
One of my first acts as President was to direct that an in- 
tensive review be made of our Federal system of govern- 
ment. We found that the executive branch was badly 
organized to accomplish domestic objectives. We found 
that State and local governments were often unable to 
meet the needs of their citizens because of a fiscal crisis 
that was steadily worsening. And we also found that 
Federal programs to assist State and local governments 
had become a maze of separate programs, understood 
only by members of a new profession—grantsmanship 
specialists. 

The Administration has developed a comprehensive 
strategy for dealing with these problems. This strategy 
includes : 

* Revenue sharing—an important element of the 
strategy—to provide fiscal relief and to strengthen 
State and local governments; 

* Reorganization of the executive branch to create four 
new departments structured around the basic 
domestic activities of government ; 

* Federal Assistance Review (FAR) to strengthen de- 
livery of Federal assistance to State and _ local 
governments ; 
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* Regional councils to help in our program of return- 
ing power to the people; 

* Technical assistance to help State and local govern- 
ments improve their organizational structures and 
management processes; and 

* Budget reform to enable the executive branch and 
the Congress better to serve the people. 


REVENUE SHARING.—A year ago I proposed to the 
Congress a General Revenue Sharing program and six 
special revenue sharing programs to relieve the fiscal crisis 
of State and local governments and to eliminate some of 
the problems of the present categorical grant system. No 
action has yet been taken on these proposals. I again urge 
that Congress enact these proposals. 

If enacted to become effective January 1, 1972, as Iam 
proposing, the General Revenue Sharing program would: 

—provide $2.5 billion of budget authority in fiscal year 

1972 and $5.3 billion in fiscal year 1973 to help re- 
lieve the fiscal plight of State and local governments; 

—enable those units of government closest to the people 

to determine how the funds would be spent to meet 
local needs and priorities; and 

—reduce pressures to raise State and local taxes. 

The special revenue sharing programs would provide 
assistance to State and local governments for six broad 

purposes, with discretion in the use of these funds to be 
left primarily to State and local governments. The follow- 
ing table shows the categories proposed and the first full 
year budget authority that would be provided for each 
one: 


REVENUE SHARING PROPOSAL FOR FIRST FULL YEAR 
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In total, these revenue sharing proposals would provide 
$17! billion to State and local government in their first 
full year of operation. The magnitude of the fiscal crisis 
and the inefficiency and unresponsiveness of the present 
grant system make favorable action during this session of 
Congress an urgent need. We can ill-afford further delay. 

REORGANIZATION OF THE ExEcuTIVE BRANCH.—In my 
1971 State of the Union message, I proposed reform of 
the executive branch by regrouping functions now scat- 
tered among seven cabinet departments and several inde- 
pendent agencies into four new departments organized 
around the major domestic purposes of government: 
Community development, natural resources, human re- 
sources, and economic affairs. 
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In my message on departmental reorganization, which 
I transmitted to the Congress on March 25, 1971, I de- 
scribed in detail the need for a comprehensive restructur- 
ing of the domestic executive departments to equip them 
to serve our Nation in the last third of this century. I 
cited the fragmentation of Federal responsibility for educa- 
tion matters, for manpower programs, for the development 
and conservation of water resources, for the management 
of public lands, and for assisting communities in meeting 
their needs for water and sewer services. 

Typically, three or four separate departments or agen- 
cies are now engaged in administering overlapping or 
conflicting programs concerned with a single government 
objective. This dispersion and duplication of related func- 
tions has increased the costs of administration, generated 
interagency conflict and rivalry, weakened the depart- 
mental secretary as a leader in program development and 
execution, and imposed inexcusable inconvenience on the 
public being served. The excessive number of departments 
and agencies independently pursuing related goals has also 
frustrated able officials at all levels, impeded the decen- 
tralization of Federal operations, and made the coordina- 
tion of administration in the field inordinately difficult. 

By pulling together under each secretary the bulk of 
the programs which contribute to the achievement of a 
stated departmental mission, we can assure the prompt de- 
cisionmaking, the improvement of procedures, and the 
integration of Federal activities which we need for effec- 
tive government. 

Legislation and detailed plans for the reorganization 
have been transmitted to the Congress. I urge the early 
enactment of these basic proposals. They are vital ele- 
ments of my strategy to narrow the gap between what the 
Federal Government promises and what it delivers. 

FepERAL ASSISTANCE Review (FAR).—In 1969, I 
initiated the Federal Assistance Review program to 
streamline the Federal grant system. Primary emphasis 
was placed on improving the operation of Federal pro- 
grams to strengthen the capacity of State and local gov- 
ernments. Achievements include: 

—-standardization of regional boundaries; 

—simplification of Federal review procedures for grant 
applications ; 

—substantial delegation of authority to Federal field 
offices ; 

—a system for informing Governors and State legisla- 
tures of approval action on all Federal grants; 

—a Project Notification and Review System, utilizing 
State and regional clearinghouses to facilitate State 
and local review of Federal grant applications at the 
formative stage ; 

—a pilot integrated grant administration program, ena- 
bling State and local governments to apply for sev- 
eral Federal assistance grants through a single 
application; further consolidation and joint funding 
authority is being sought under proposed legislation ; 
and 





—more participation by State and local officials in de- 
termining how Federal funds are used to respond to 
local needs. 


FEDERAL REGIONAL Counci_s.—As part of the FAR 
effort, Federal Regional Councils, consisting of the re- 
gional directors of the major human resources agencies, 
were established in each of the 10 regions. The Councils 
have now demonstrated considerable potential for increas- 
ing Federal responsiveness and coordination at the State 
and local level. 

I shall shortly constitute the Councils formally as bodies 
within which regional directors of the major grant agen- 
cies develop common strategies and mechanisms for pro- 
gram delivery, review program plans jointly with Gov- 
ernors and mayors, and resolve regional interagency issues 
expeditiously. 

TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE.—Since 1969, the Federal 
Government has offered broad-based organization and 
management assistance to State and local governments 
who have requested it. The assistance has taken the form 
of a review of the organizational structures and the major 
management processes of each requesting government. 
Improvements are then suggested. Subsequently, technical 
and other assistance is available to help the governments 
implement improvements they think are important. Even 
though resources are limited, I intend to encourage this 
form of technical assistance. 

REFORMING THE Bupcet Process.—The American 
people deserve, and our Government requires, a more or- 
derly and more rational budget process. 

The preparation of this budget, like those of other 
recent years, has been handicapped by the delays in enact- 
ment of appropriations for the fiscal year which began 
last July 1. There is still one 1972 appropriation bill which 
has not been enacted even as I write this, 12 months after 
I submitted the 1972 budget. Moreover, the uncertainties 
and hesitation caused by these delays in congressional 
action have hindered the orderly management of the 
Government. 

There has been excessive attention to details and vir- 
tually no attention paid to overall totals or the effect of 
individual irresponsible acts of spending on the budget 
totals. Any procedural reform that encouraged the Con- 
gress to be aware of the overall effect of their individual 
actions would have substantial benefits for us all. 

There have been delays of many months in the enact- 
ment of regular appropriation bills, and there have also 
been periods in which temporary appropriations have been 
permitted to expire, leaving some agencies with no au- 
thority to continue operations. 

Changes in the way the Congress conducts its business 
are its business. But, in the matter of the budget process, 
the results of the present methods have seriously affected 


how well I can administer and manage the executive 
branch. 
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In 1976, our Nation will celebrate its 200th birthday. 
Three basic questions must be answered as we look toward 
a proper celebration of our bicentennial. 

* How can we best achieve our great national goals? 

* What role should the Federal Government have in 

this effort? 

* How can we best rededicate ourselves to the ideal of 

personal freedom? 
In considering these questions, we cannot ignore the hard 
fact that the increase in uncommitted resources between 
now and 1976 will be small in comparison with the mag- 
nitude of the tasks, forcing us to make difficult decisions 
about priorities. 

My basic preferences in allocating our national re- 
sources are clear. 

First, I believe that to avoid permanent inflation and 
waste we should assure that we count the costs before we 
make spending decisions. We can do that by adhering to 
the principle that spending must not exceed the level at 
which the budget would be balanced ij the economy were 
at full employment. 

Second, I believe that an increasing share of our na- 
tional resources must be returned to private citizens and 
State and local governments to enable them—trather than 
the Federal Government—to meet individual and com- 
munity needs. 

REsponsIBLE Bupcetinc.—The first principle—the 
full employment budget principle—imposes a necessary 
discipline on Federal spending. 

Last year, the budget margin projected for 1976—the 
potential Federal budget surplus, assuming full employ- 
ment and only the programs and tax structure in existence 
or proposed then (1971)—was $30 billion. Actions taken 
in the last 12 months and those proposed in this budget 
will reduce that margin to only $5 billion. This margin is 
less than $25 for each man, woman, and child in the 
expected 1976 population, and is less than 1.6% of pro- 
jected 1976 budget receipts. And yet, it must be sufficient 
to cover the 1976 costs of all new proposals not included 
in this budget. 

The moral is clear. A strong fiscal discipline will be nec- 
essary in the years ahead if we are to preserve the buying 
power of the dollar. New spending programs must be 
evaluated against the most stringent of standards: do they 
have enough merit to warrant increases in taxes or elimi- 
nation of existing programs? 

This Administration has measured its proposals against 
this standard. I have made the hard choices necessary to 
assure that they can be financed within a full-employment 
budget policy. 

I urge the Congress to engage in a similar self-discipline 
in making the hard choices that will be required during 
the next few years. This Administration will vigorously 
oppose irresponsible and shortsighted spending proposals 
that would commit large sums of Federal money to 
schemes that are politically attractive but would endanger 
an inflation-free prosperity. 
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CoNCLUSION 


There will be those who contend that in this budget 
their favorite programs are not financed, or are not 
financed as much as they want them to be. 

They will be absolutely right. 


Government expenses increase each year because special 
interest groups, representing only those who stand to bene- 
fit from their program, persuade decisionmakers that more 
resources are needed for those programs without regard 
to the effect on the total budget. The cost is multiplied 
by geometric progression when this tactic is repeated for 
literally hundreds of programs. Seldom do any of these 
groups recommend additional taxes to finance their pro- 
posed spending. 

Then inflationary factors, frequency induced by the 
large total volume of spending resulting from individual 
decisions made without consideration of the larger pic- 
ture, force the cost of these programs upward. At the same 
time the special constituency benefiting from the program 
is enlarged and strengthened, its demands are correspond- 
ingly increased, and the cycle continues to feed upon itself. 

Taken together, what is good for all the special interests 
is bad for the public interest. Our strength is in our ability 
to act as one nation, not as a conglomerate of warring 
and greedy factions. 


For this reason my 1973 budget, large as it is, will not 
be large enough to satisfy many. However, I hope the 
American people will make their desire for less pervasive 
government known in unmistakable terms to their elected 
representatives. It is essential to preserve the private en- 
terprise system, with its competitive spirit and its work 
ethic, which has done so much to inspire the independent 
and help the dependent and which-has made this Nation 
the economic example to the rest of the world. 


That system has enabled us to secure, for our people, a 
far higher standard of living than any experienced, or 
even envisioned, by the rest of the civilized world. 

I do not wish it said of my Administration that we 
furthered or encouraged the process of discarding that 
heritage. So, I have emphasized fiscal responsibility and 
downward pressure on Federal expenditures, rather than 
simply accept all requests of all special groups and hope 
that the inevitable need for new taxes could be delayed as 
long as possible. 

I am not averse to a day of reckoning, but when it 
comes, I want it to be said that this Administration fore- 
saw the danger, held spending to amounts that could be 
paid from full-employment revenues, and took all steps 
possible to reduce the need for raising taxes so that the 
Federal Government plays a smaller, not a larger, role 
in the life of each of us. In this way, every citizen will 
have a larger share of the fruits of his labor to spend the 
way he or she freely chooses. 


RicHarp Nrxon 
January 24, 1972 


NoTE: As printed above, the illustrative diagrams have been deleted. 
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Ceiling on Government Spending 


Statement by the President. January 24, 1972 

The budget I send to the Congress requires spending 
more than we will collect in taxes. 

It will be a job-creating budget and a non-inflationary 
budget only if spending is limited to the amount the tax 
system would produce if the economy were operating at 
full employment. 

Those who increase spending beyond that amount will 
be responsible for causing more inflation. 

It is vital that the Executive and the Congress act to- 
gether to stop raids on the Treasury which would trigger 
another inflationary spiral. 

In submitting this budget I am therefore urging the 
Congress, before it considers any appropriations bills, to 
enact a rigid ceiling on outlays that will prevent the 
Government spending more than the $246 billion re- 
quested in this budget. That ceiling on expenditures 
should apply equally to the Congress and to the execu- 
tive branch. 

We urgently need an absolute limit on government 
spending. Only thus can we end inflation, stabilize the 


economy, and provide employment and real prosperity 
for all. 


Secretary General of the United Nations 


Remarks of Secretary General Kurt Waldheim 
Following His Meeting With the President. 
January 24, 1972 


Mr. ZiecLer. The Secretary General has just com- 
pleted his meeting with the President. He is on a very 
tight schedule but he has agreed to come out and make 
some brief remarks about the meeting. He does not have 
time to take your questions, so it will not be a Q and A 
session, but he will give you some brief remarks regard- 
ing his meeting with the President. 

I mentioned earlier that Secretary of State Rogers 
and Ambassador Bush participated in the meeting. Dr. 
Henry Kissinger also participated in the meeting. The 
meeting began at about 5 minutes after 11 and ended 
at 11:55. So it is close to an hour. Mr. Brian Urquart, 
Director of the United Nations Office of the Under Sec- 
retaries General for Special Political Affairs, accom- 
panied Secretary General Waldheim. 

Mr. Secretary General. 


SECRETARY GENERAL WALDHEIM. Well, ladies and 
gentlemen, I had a very friendly conversation with Presi- 
dent Nixon. Of course, I am very grateful to the President 
for giving me the possibility to see him so early after tak- 
ing over my new job. This helped me to have an ex- 
change of views with the President on the international 


situation. Of course, we covered quite a lot of ground 
in the 50 minutes we met and we touched upon a num- 
ber of important questions for the United Nations, and 
also the problem of the future cooperation between the 
United States and the United Nations. 


I can tell you that the President assured me of the con- 
tinued full support of the United States for the United 
Nations. He told me that he would give full support in 
my efforts in the different fields of work of the United 
Nations; of course, the political field, the ministerial field, 
and the financial field. 


So, I am very encouraged by this meeting and I am 
looking forward to a very fruitful cooperation with the 
Government of the United States. 


Thank you. 


NOTE: Press Secretary Ronald L. Ziegler introduced Secretary 
General Waldheim at 12:05 p.m. in the Briefing Room at the 
White House. 


Securities Investor Protection 
Corporation 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
Henry W. Meers To Be a Director. 
January 24, 1972 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate Henry W. Meers to be a Director of the Securities 
Investor Protection Corporation for a term expiring De- 
cember 31, 1974. He will succeed Andrew J. Melton, Jr., 
whose term expired December 31, 1971. 


Meers is presently vice chairman of the board of White, 
Weld & Company, Inc., an investment banking firm 
headquartered in Chicago. He has been a partner in the 
firm since 1946. In 1971, Meers became a member of 
the board of governors of the New York Stock Exchange 
and serves as a member of its Committee on Membership 


Qualifications and Committee on Exchange Reorgani- 
zation. 


A Phi Beta Kappa graduate of the University of IIli- 
nois, Meers received his A.B. in 1930. He joined the firm 
of Halsey, Stuart & Company in Chicago in 1930 and in 
1935 left to join the firm of Harriman, Ripley & Com- 
pany. From 1942 to 1946 he was a commander in the 
U.S. Naval Reserve. 


Meers was born in Joliet, Ill., on July 12, 1908. He is 
former chairman (1968-1969) of the Association of Stock 
Exchange Firms, and has served on the boards of over 14 
educational and charitable organizations in Chicago. 
Among the positions he has held are chairman of the board 
of the Chicago Council of the Boy Scouts of America 
(1952-1956), member of the Chicago Crime Commis- 
sion, and president of the board of trustees of Children’s 
Memorial Hospital. 
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Meers is married and has three sons. He resides in Lake 
Forest, Ill. 

The Securities Investor Protection Corporation was 
established by Public Law 91-598 of December 30, 1970, 
to administer an insurance fund for limited investor pro- 
tection against financial failures of brokerage firms. 
Financed initially by an assessment of members of the Cor- 
poration totaling $75 million, assessments will be levied 
after this initial funding at one-half of one percent of an- 
nual gross revenues until the Securities and Exchange 
Commission considers appropriate to lower them to not 
less than one-fourth of one percent of gross revenues. SIPC 
also has the authority to borrow up to $1 billion from the 
U.S. Treasury through the SEC. 

The Board of Directors of SIPC consists of seven mem- 
bers, five of which are appointed by the President with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, one by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, and one by the Federal Reserve Board. 
The Board is currently chaired by Byron D. Woodside of 
Virginia. 


National Corporation for Housing 
Partnerships 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
I. H. Hammerman II To Be a Member of the Board of 
Directors. January 24, 1972 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate I. H. Hammerman II, to be a member of the Board 
of Directors of the National Corporation for Housing Part- 
nerships for a term expiring October 27, 1974. He will 
succeed Peter John Bertoglio whose term has expired. 

Hammerman is presently chairman of the board of S. L. 
Hammerman Organization, Inc., a family-owned national 
mortgage banking and real estate firm headquartered in 
Baltimore. He is also mortgage consultant to the ITT- 
Sheraton Hotel Corporation and a co-developer of the 
proposed hotel complex in Baltimore’s inner harbor urban 
renewal project. 

A native of Baltimore, Hammerman was born on Sep- 
tember 28, 1920. He earned a B.S. degree at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania in 1942, and now serves as an 
associate trustee of the University. He is also a member of 
the President’s Board of Loyola College and serves on the 
boards of numerous professional and charitable organiza- 
tions. 

Hammerman is married and the father of four children. 
He resides in Pikesville, Md. 

The National Corporation for Housing Partnerships is 
a private corporation authorized by the Housing and 
Urban Development Act of 1968. The Corporation was 
created to encourage maximum participation by private 
investors in programs and projects to provide low- and 
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moderate-income housing. It is authorized by law to build 
or rehabilitate housing and related facilities for low- and 
moderate-income families and to buy, manage, and lease 
property in connection with these undertakings. 

The Board of Directors consists of 15 members, three 
appointed by the President with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, and 12 elected by the stockholders at their 
annual meeting. Hammerman will join Ray A. Watt of 
California and Walter James Hodges of Virginia as Presi- 
dential appointees to the Board. The Board’s current 
Chairman and Executive Officer is Carter L. Burgess. 


Deputy Secretary of Defense 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
Kenneth Rush. January 25, 1972 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate Kenneth Rush, of Rye, N.Y., as Deputy Secretary of 
Defense. He replaces David Packard whose resignation 
was accepted by the President effective December 13, 
1971. 

Mr. Rush has been Ambassador to the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany since July 8, 1969. 

Ambassador Rush was born on January 17, 1910, in 
Walla Walla, Wash. He received his A.B. degree from 
the University of Tennessee in 1930, and an LL.B. degree 
from Yale University in 1932. 

Ambassador Rush was an associate with the law firm 
of Chadbourne, Stanchfield & Levy from 1932 until 1936, 
when he became an assistant professor at Duke University 
Law School. He joined Union Carbide Corporation in 
1936, was vice president of the firm from 1949 to 1961, 
executive vice president from 1961 to 1966, and became 
president in 1966. He has also served with Union Carbide 
as director (1958 to 1969), a member of the executive 
committee (1966 to 1969), and chairman of the general 
operating committee (1965 to 1969). 

Ambassador Rush is married to the former Jane Gilbert 
Smith. They have three sons and a daughter. 


Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
Telecommunications 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
Eberhardt Rechtin. January 25, 1972 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate Eberhardt Rechtin, of Rockville, Md., to be an As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense for Telecommunications. This 
is a new position created by Public Law 92-215 of De- 
cember 22, 1971. 
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Dr. Rechtin was born in Orange, N.J., on January 16, 
1926. He received a bachelor of science degree in 1946 
and a doctor of philosophy degree cum laude in 1950 from 
the California Institute of Technology. 

From 1949 to 1967, Dr. Rechtin was employed by the 
Jet Propulsion Laboratory, California Institute of Tech- 
nology. His last position there was assistant director, Jet 
Propulsion Laboratory, for tracking and data acquisition, 
and exercised technical and management direction of the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administration / Jet Pro- 
pulsion Laboratory Deep Space Network. He also was a 
member of the Jet Propulsion Laboratory Executive 
Council. During his 18 years with the Jet Propulsion Lab- 
oratory, Dr. Rechtin concentrated in the fields of tele- 
communications and R & D management. 

He was Director, Advanced Research Projects Agency 
in the office of Defense Research and Engineering from 
November 21, 1967, to December 1970. From February 1, 
1970, until he was appointed Principal Deputy Director 
of Defense Research and Engineering in December 1970, 
he served as Acting Principal Deputy Director of Defense 
Research and Engineering. 
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Dr. Rechtin’s honors and awards include: member, 
National Academy of Engineering, 1968; Fellow, Ameri- 
can Institute of Aeronautics and Astronautics, 1962; Fel- 
low, Institute of Electrical and Electronic Engineers, 1962; 
Academician, International Academy of Astronautics, 
1966; Space Act Award from NASA in recognition of 
his pioneering work in space communications systems; 
NASA Medal for Exceptional Scientific Achievement for 
outstanding contributions in the design, development, and 
operation of NASA’s Deep Space Network for tracking, 
communications, and control of the United States lunar 
and planetary exploration spacecraft; National Tele- 
metering Conference Telemetering Man of the Year 
Award, 1961; and Aerospace Institute of Aeronautics and 
Astronautics (AIAA) Communications Award—1969. 
Dr. Rechtin has been concerned with international techni- 
cal affairs as a member of the NATO Advisory Group on 
Aeronautical Research and Development Avionics Panel 
(1958-1967) and as Director of the Deep Space Net- 
work (1958-1967). 


He is married to the former Dorothy Diane Denebrink, 
and they have five children. 





A PLAN FOR PEACE IN VIETNAM 
The President’s Address to the Nation. January 25, 1972 


Good evening. I have asked for this television time tonight to 
make public a plan for peace that can end the war in Vietnam. 
The offer that I shall now present, on behalf of the Government 
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of the United States and the Government of South Vietnam, with 
the full knowledge and approval of President Thieu, is both generous 
and far-reaching. 

It is a plan to end the war now; it includes an offer to withdraw 
all American forces within 6 months of an agreement; its acceptance 
would mean the speedy return of all the prisoners of war to their homes. 

Three years ago when I took office, there were 550,000 Americans 
in Vietnam; the number killed in action was running as high as 300 a 
week; there were no plans to bring any Americans home, and the only 
thing that had been settled in Paris was the shape of the conference 
table. 


I immediately moved to fulfill a pledge I had made to the Amer- 
ican people: to bring about a peace that could last, not only for the 
United States, but for the long-suffering people of Southeast Asia. | 

There were two honorable paths open to us. 

The path of negotiation was, and is, the path we prefer. But it 
takes two to negotiate; there had to be another way in case the other side 
refused to negotiate. 

That path we called Vietnamization. What it meant was training 
and equipping the South Vietnamese to defend themselves, and steadily 
withdrawing Americans, as they developed the capability to do so. 
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The path of Vietnamization has been successful. Two weeks ago, 
you will recall, I announced that by May 1, American forces in Vietnam 
would be down to 69,000. That means almost one-half million Amer- 
icans will have been brought home from Vietnam over the past 3 years. 
In terms of American lives, the losses of 300 a week have been reduced 
by over 95 percent—to less than 10 a week. 

But the path of Vietnamization has been the long voyage home. 
It has strained the patience and tested the perseverance of the Ameri- 
can people. What of the shortcut, the shortcut we prefer, the path of 
negotiation? 

Progress here has been disappointing. The American people de- 
serve an accounting of why it has been disappointing. Tonight I intend 
to give you that accounting, and in so doing, I am going to try to break 
the deadlock in the negotiations. 

We have made a series of public proposals designed to bring an 
end to the conflict. But early in this administration, after 10 months of 
no progress in the public Paris talks, I became convinced that it was 
necessary to explore the possibility of negotiating in private channels, 
to see whether it would be possible to end the public deadlock. 

After consultation with Secretary of State Rogers, our Ambassador 
in Saigon and our chief negotiator in Paris, and with the full knowl- 
edge and approval of President Thieu, I sent Dr. Kissinger to Paris 
as my personal representative on August 4, 1969, 30 months ago, to 
begin these secret peace negotiations. 

Since that time, Dr. Kissinger has traveled to Paris 12 times on 
these secret missions. He has met seven times with Le Duc Tho, one 
of Hanoi’s top political leaders, and Minister Xuan Thuy, head of the 
North Vietnamese delegation to the Paris talks, and he has met with 
Minister Xuan Thuy five times alone. I would like, incidentally, to take 
this opportunity to thank President Pompidou of France for his personal 
assistance in helping to make the arrangements for these secret talks. 

This is why I initiated these private negotiations: Privately, both 
sides can be more flexible in offering new approaches and also private 
discussions allow both sides to talk frankly, to take positions free from 
the pressure of public debate. 

In seeking peace in Vietnam, with so many lives at stake, I felt we 
could not afford to let any opportunity go by—private or public— 
to negotiate a settlement. As I have stated on a number of occasions, 
I was prepared and I remain prepared to explore any avenue, public 
or private, to speed negotiations to end the war. 

For 30 months, whenever Secretary Rogers, Dr. Kissinger, or I 
were asked about secret negotiations wé would only say we were pursu- 
ing every possible channel in our search for peace. There was never a 
leak, because we were determined not to jeopardize the secret negotia- 
tions. Until recently, this course showed signs of yielding some progress. 

Now, however, it is my judgment that the purposes of peace will 
best be served by bringing out publicly the proposals we have been mak- 
ing in private. 

Nothing is served by silence when the other side exploits our good 
faith to divide America and to avoid the conference table. Nothing is 
served by silence when it misleads some Americans into accusing their 
own government of failing to do what it has already done. Nothing is 
served by silence when it enables the other side to imply possible solutions 
publicly that it has already flatly rejected privately. 
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The time has come to lay the record of our secret negotiations on 
the table. Just as secret negotiations can sometimes break a public dead- 
lock, public disclosure may help to break a secret deadlock. 

Some Americans, who believed what the North Vietnamese led them 
to believe, have charged that the United States has not pursued negoti- 
ations intensively. As the record that I now will disclose will show, just 
the opposite is true. 

Questions have been raised as to why we have not proposed a dead- 
line for the withdrawal of all American forces in exchange for a cease- 
fire and the return of our prisoners of war; why we have not discussed 
the 7-point proposal made by the Vietcong last July in Paris; why we 
have not submitted a new plan of our own to move the negotiations off 
dead center. 

As the private record will show, we have taken all these steps and 
more—and have been flatly rejected or ignored by the other side. 

On May 31, 1971, 8 months ago, at one of the secret meetings 
in Paris, we offered specifically to agree to a deadline for the withdrawal 
of all American forces in exchange for the release of all prisoners of war 
and a cease-fire. 

At the next private meeting, on June 26, the North Vietnamese 
rejected our offer. They privately proposed instead their own 9-point 
plan which insisted that we overthrow the Government of South 
Vietnam. 

Five days later, on July 1, the enemy publicly presented a different 
package of proposals—the 7-point Vietcong plan. 

That posed a dilemma: Which package should we respond to, the 
public plan or the secret plan? 

On July 12, at another private meeting in Paris, Dr. Kissinger put 
that question to the North Vietnamese directly. They said we should 
deal with their 9-point secret plan, because it covered all of Indochina 
including Laos and Cambodia, while the Vietcong 7-point proposal was 
limited to Vietnam. 

So that is what we did. But we went even beyond that, dealing with 
some of the points in the public plan that were not covered in the secret 
plan. 

On August 16, at another private meeting, we went further. We 
offered the complete withdrawal of U.S. and allied forces within 9 
months after an agreement on an overall settlement. On September 13, 
the North Vietnamese rejected that proposal. They continued to insist 
that we overthrow the South Vietnamese Government. 

Now, what has been the result of these private efforts? For months, 
the North Vietnamese have been berating us at the public sessions for 
not responding to their side’s publicly presented 7-point plan. 

The truth is that we did respond to the enemy’s plan, in the man- 
ner they wanted us to respond—secretly. In full possession of our com- 
plete response, the North Vietnamese publicly denounced us for not 
having responded at all. They induced many Americans in the press and 
the Congress into echoing their propaganda—Americans who could not 
know they were being falsely used by the enemy to stir up divisiveness 
in this country. 

I decided in October that we should make another attempt to 
break the deadlock. I consulted with President Thieu, who concurred 
fully in a new plan. On October 11, I sent a private communication to 
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the North Vietnamese that contained new elements that could move 
negotiations forward. I urged a meeting on November 1 between Dr. 
Kissinger and Special Adviser Le Duc Tho, or some other appropriate 
official from Hanoi. 

On October 25, the North Vietnamese agreed to meet and sug- 
gested November 20 as the time for a meeting. On November 17, just 
3 days before the scheduled meeting, they said Le Duc Tho was ill. We 
offered to meet as soon as he recovered, either with him, or immediately 
with any other authorized leader who could come from Hanoi. 

Two months have passed since they called off that meeting. The 
only reply to our plan has been an increase in troop infiltration from 
North Vietnam and Communist military offensives in Laos and Cam- 
bodia. Our proposal for peace was answered by a step-up in the war 
on their part. 

That is where matters stand today. 

We are being asked publicly to respond to proposals that we 
answered, and in some respects accepted, months ago in private. 

We are being asked publicly to set a terminal date for our with- 
drawals when we already offered one in private. 

And the most comprehensive peace plan of this conflict lies ignored 
in a secret channel, while the enemy tries again for military victory. 

That is why I have instructed Ambassador Porter to present our 
plan publicly at this Thursday’s session of the Paris peace talks, along 
with alternatives to make it even more flexible. 

We are publishing the full details of our plan tonight. It will prove 
beyond doubt which side has made every effort to make these negotia- 
tions succeed. It will show unmistakably that Hanoi—not Washington 
or Saigon—has made the war go on. 

Here is the essence of our peace plan; public disclosure may gain it 
the attention it deserves in Hanoi. 

Within 6 months of an agreement: 

—wWe shall withdraw all U.S. and allied forces from South Vietnam. 

—We shall exchange all prisoners of war. 

—There shall be a cease-fire throughout Indochina. 

—There shall be a new presidential election in South Vietnam. 

President Thieu will announce the elements of this election. These 
include international supervision; and an independent body to organize 
and run the election, representing all political forces in South Vietnam, 
including the National Liberation Front. 

Furthermore, President Thieu has informed me that within the 
framework of the agreement outlined above, he makes the following 
offer: He and Vice President Huong would be ready to resign one 
month before the new election. The Chairman of the Senate, as care- 
taker head of the government, would assume administrative responsi- 
bilities in South Vietnam, but the election would be the sole responsibil- 
ity of the independent election body I have just described. 

There are several other proposals in our new peace plan; for exam- 
ple, as we offered privately on July 26 of last year, we remain prepared 
to undertake a major reconstruction program throughout Indochina, 
including North Vietnam, to help all these peoples recover from the 
ravages of a generation of war. 


We will pursue any approach that will speed negotiations. 
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We are ready to negotiate the plan I have outlined tonight and 
conclude a comprehensive agreement on all military and political issues. 
Because some parts of this agreement could prove more difficult to nego- 
tiate than others, we would be willing to begin implementing certain 
military aspects while negotiations continue on the implementation of 
other issues, just as we suggested in our private proposal in October. 

Or, as we proposed last May, we remain willing to settle only the 
military issues and leave the political issues to the Vietnamese alone. 
Under this approach, we would withdraw all U.S. and allied forces within 
6 months in exchange for an Indochina cease-fire and the release of all 
prisoners. 

The choice is up to the enemy. 

This is a settlement offer which is fair to North Vietnam and fair 
to South Vietnam. It deserves the light of public scrutiny by these nations 
and by other nations throughout the world. And it deserves the united 
support of the American people. 

We made the substance of this generous offer privately over 3 months 
ago. It has not been rejected, but it has been ignored. I reiterate that 
peace offer tonight. It can no longer be ignored. 

The only thing this plan does not do is to join our enemy to over- 
throw our ally, which the United States of America will never do. If 
the enemy wants peace, it will have to recognize the important differ- 
ence between settlement and surrender. 

This has been a long and agonizing struggle. But it is difficult to 
see how anyone, regardless of his past position on the war, could now 
say that we have not gone the extra mile in offering a settlement that 
is fair, fair to everybody concerned. 

By the steadiness of our withdrawal of troops, America has proved 
its resolution to end our involvement in the war; by our readiness to act 
in the spirit of conciliation, America has proved its desire to be involved 
in the building of a permanent peace throughout Indochina. 

We are ready to negotiate peace immediately. 

If the enemy rejects our offer to negotiate, we shall continue our 
program of ending American involvement in the war by withdrawing 
our remaining forces as the South Vietnamese develop the capability 
to defend themselves. 

If the enemy’s answer to our peace offer is to step up their military 
attacks, I shall fully meet my responsibility as Commander in Chief of 
our Armed Forces to protect our remaining troops. 

We do not prefer this course of action. 

We want to end the war not only for America but for all the people 
of Indochina. The plan I have proposed tonight can accomplish that 
goal. 

Some of our citizens have become accustomed to thinking that 
whatever our Government says must be false, and whatever our enemies 
say must be true, as far as this war is concerned. Well, the record I have 
revealed tonight proves the contrary. We can now demonstrate publicly 
what we have long been demonstrating privately—that America has 
taken the initiative not only to end our participation in this war, but 
to end the war itself for all concerned. 


This has been the longest, the most difficult war in American history. 
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Honest and patriotic Americans have disagreed as to whether we 
should have become involved at all 9 years ago; and there has been dis- 


agreement on the conduct of the war. The proposal I have made tonight 


is one on which we all can agree. 


Let us unite now, unite in our search for peace—a peace that is fair 


to both sides—a peace that can last. 
Thank you. And good night. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 8:30 p.m. in his Oval Office at the White House. The 
address was broadcast live on radio and television. 

For the proposal by the Republic of Vietnam and the United States for a nego- 
tiated settlement of the Indochina conflict, see the following item. 





Joint Peace Proposal 


Text of Republic of Vietnam and United States 
Proposal for a Negotiated Settlement of the 
Indochina Conflict. January 25, 1972 


1. There will be a total withdrawal from South Viet- 
nam of all U.S. forces and other foreign forces allied with 
the government of South Vietnam within six months of 
an agreement. 

2. The release of all military men and innocent civilians 
captured throughout Indochina will be carried out in 
parallel with the troop withdrawals mentioned in point 
i. Both sides will present a complete list of military men 
and innocent civilians held throughout Indochina on the 
day the agreement is signed. The release will begin on the 
same day as the troop withdrawals and will be completed 
when they are completed. 

3. The following principles will govern the political 
future of South Vietnam: 

The political future of South Vietnam will be left for 
the South Vietnamese people to decide for themselves, 
free from outside interference. 


There will be a free and democratic Presidential elec- 
tion in South Vietnam within six months of an agreement. 
This election will be organized and run by an independent 
body representing all political forces in South Vietnam 
which will assume its responsibilities on the date of the 
agreement. This body will, among other responsibilities, 
determine the qualification of candidates. All political 
forces in South Vietnam can participate in the election 
and present candidates. There will be international super- 
vision of this election. 

One month before the Presidential election takes place, 
the incumbent President and Vice President of South 
Vietnam will resign. The Chairman of the Senate, as 
caretaker head of the government, will assume admin- 
istrative responsibilities except for those pertaining to the 
election, which will remain with the independent election 


body. 





The United States, for its part, declares that it: 


—will support no candidate and will remain completely 
neutral in the election. 

—will abide by the outcome of this election and any 
other political processes shaped by the South Viet- 
namese people themselves. 

—is prepared to define its military and economic as- 
sistance relationship with any government that exists 
in South Vietnam. 

Both sides agree that: 


—South Vietnam, together with the other countries of 
Indochina, should adopt a foreign policy consistent 
with the military provisions of the 1954 Geneva 
Accords. 

—Reunification of Vietnam should be decided on the 
basis of discussions and agreements between North 
and South Vietnam without constraint and an- 
nexation from either party, and without foreign 
interference. 

4. Both sides will respect the 1954 Geneva Agreements 
on Indochina and those of 1962 on Laos. There will be 
no foreign intervention in the Indochinese countries and 
the Indochinese peoples will be left to settle their own 
affairs by themselves. 


5. The problems existing among the Indochinese 
countries will be settled by the Indochinese parties on the 
basis of mutual respect for independence, sovereignty, ter- 
ritorial integrity and non-interference in each other’s 
affairs. Among the problems that will be settled is the im- 
plementation of the principle that all armed forces of the 
countries of Indochina must remain within their national 
frontiers. 


6. There will be a general cease-fire throughout Indo- 
china, to begin when the agreement is signed. As part of 
the cease-fire, there will be no further infiltration of out- 
side forces into any of the countries of Indochina. 

7. There will be international supervision of the mili- 
tary aspects of this agreement including the cease-fire and 
its provisions, the release of prisoners of war and innocent 












civilians, the withdrawal of outside forces from Indo- 
china, and the implementation of the principle that all 
armed forces of the countries of Indochina must remain 
within their national frontiers. 

8. There will be an international guarantee for the 
fundamental national rights of the Indochinese peoples, 
the status of all the countries in Indochina, and lasting 
peace in this region. 

Both sides express their willingness to participate in an 
international conference for this and other appropriate 
purposes. 


NOTE: For the President’s address to the Nation on the peace pro- 
posal, see the preceding item. 


Negotiations To End the 
War in Vietnam 


News Conference of Dr. Henry A. Kissinger, Assistant 
to the President for National Security Affairs. 
January 26, 1972 


Mr. Ziecter. Dr. Kissinger will be on the record this 
morning. He will make a brief statement and then we 
will go directly to your questions. 

Dr. Kissincer. I would like to make a few extempo- 
raneous remarks and I hope you will let me move the 
verbs around in the transcript. 


I wanted to say something first of all about the spirit 
in which we approached these secret negotiations, then 
I want to tell you where we stand in our judgment, and 
then I will take your questions. 

As you remember from the many briefings that we 
have had on Vietnam, there has been no issue of greater 
concern to this administration than to end the war in 
Vietnam on a negotiated basis. We have done so because 
of what we felt the war was doing to us as a people and 
because we felt that it was essential that whatever dif- 
ferences that may have existed about how we entered the 
war and how we conducted the war, that we ended it in 
a way that showed that we had been fair, that we had 
been reasonable, and that all concerned people could 
support. 

We have not approached these negotiations in order 
to score debating points. We have not conducted these 
negotiations in order to gain any domestic benefits. In 
the very first meeting that we conducted with the other 
side, we mentioned these principles: We said, one, we 
want a just settlement. Secondly, we recognize you will 
be there after we have left and therefore, it is in our 
interest that we make a settlement that you will want 
to keep. 


We have said that we will try to make a settlement that 
takes account of your sacrifices and of your concerns. I 
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mentioned principles that were advanced in meetings 
that were not intended for publication at a time when 
we would have liked nothing better than to be able to 
conclude secretly what has been, for many of us, the 
greatest goal that we have set for ourselves in this 
administration. 

I mention that because whatever the debates now 
should be—and even though we don’t argue that other 
proposals are not possible, we put these proposals for- 
ward with the intention to be fair, to be just—that if 
we do not succeed in convincing fair-minded Amer- 
icans that we have made a serious effort, then no mat- 
ter what debating points we score besides are irrelevant. 

I think this is important to understand, the spirit 
in which we approach it. And in order to illustrate 
this spirit, let me read you the two notes, one with 
which we transmitted our last proposal to the other 
side and the other one in which we proposed that we 
were ready for a meeting. 

The note which we transmitted with our October 11th 
proposal read as follows: “At the September 13th meet- 
ing, Minister Xuan Thuy stated that the U.S. side should 
review the various suggestions made by the North Viet- 
namese. The North Vietnamese side has also said that 
it would be forthcoming if a generous proposal is made 
by the U.S. side. The U.S. believe that this new pro- 
posal...” which is the one we made yesterday, more or 
less, “... goes to the limits of possible generosity and 
fully takes into account North Vietnamese propositions. 
The United States hopes that the North Vietnamese re- 
sponse will reflect the same attitude. Dr. Kissinger is 
prepared to meet on November Ist with Mr. Le Duc Tho 
or some other appropriate official from Hanoi together 
with Minister Xuan Thuy. He will be prepared at that 
meeting also to take into account other points that have 
been discussed in previous meetings in this channel.” 

In other words, we were not offering it on a take-it-or- 
leave-it basis. 

“In the interim, it is expected that both sides will re- 
frain from bringing pressure from public statements which 
can only serve to complicate the situation.” 

This was to avoid having a public and secret proposal 
simultaneously. 

“The U.S. side is putting forth these proposals as one 
last attempt to negotiate a just settlement before the end 
of 1971.” 

In other words, this was not a bellicose take-it-or- 
leave-it statement. 

Then when on November 17 we were told that Mr. 
Le Duc Tho was ill, on November 19, we transmitted 
the following message: “On October 11, 1971, the U.S. 
side made a comprehensive proposal designed to bring 
a rapid end to the war on a basis just for all parties. 
The United States proposal took fully into account the 
propositions of the North Vietnamese side, including all 
the concerns raised at the last private meeting on Sep- 
tember 13, 1971. 
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“The U.S. side further indicated that it would be pre- 
pared to take account of other points that had been dis- 
cussed in previous meetings in this channel. The U.S. 
proposed a meeting on November 1, 1971, between Dr. 
Kissinger and Special Adviser Le Duc Tho or some other 
appropriate official from Hanoi, together with Minister 
Xuan Thuy. 

“The North Vietnamese, in an October 25, 1971, mes- 
sage said that Special Adviser Le Duc Tho and Minis- 
ter Xuan Thuy agreed to meet with Dr. Kissinger on 
November 20, 1971. The U.S. side accepted this date. 

“On November 17, 1971, the North Vietnamese side 
informed the U.S. side that Special Adviser Le Duc Tho 
was now ill and unable to attend the November 20th meet- 
ing. The U.S. side regrets his illness. Under these circum- 
stances, no point would be served by a meeting. 

“The U.S. side stands ready to meet with Special Ad- 
viser Le Duc Tho or any other representative of the North 
Vietnamese political leadership, together with Minister 
Xuan Thuy, in order to bring a rapid end to the war on a 
basis just to all parties. It will wait to hear recommenda- 
tions from the North Vietnamese side as to a suitable 
date.” 

I mention these to indicate the tone and the spirit in 
which we have attempted to approach this issue, and the 
tone and the spirit in which we would like to conduct the 
domestic debate in this country, because we think the is- 
sue is much too important for anyone to win or lose simply 
a tactical argument. 

Now, then, ladies and gentlemen, let me tell you where 
I believe we stand today, how we got there, and what the 
remaining issues are. 

You are all familiar with the proposal that the President 
advanced in his address yesterday. In short, it calls for a 
total withdrawal from South Vietnam of all U.S. and 
other foreign forces allied with the Government of South 
Vietnam within 6 months after an agreement. 

It proposes the release of all prisoners of war. The 
language is more complex, but I am just trying to sum- 
marize it. 

It advances certain principles which should govern the 
political future of South Vietnam, which include limita- 
tions on military and economic assistance, to a policy of, 
in effect, nonalignment for all the countries of Southeast 
Asia, including, of course, South Vietnam. 

Most importantly, it includes a new election for a new 
political leadership in South Vietnam. There are two pro- 
visions with respect to this. One is the creation immedi- 
ately, upon signing of an agreement, of an Electoral Com- 
mission, including all political forces of South Vietnam, in 
cluding the National Liberation Front. That commission 
would have sole responsibility for organizing and super- 
vising the election so that the government in office would 
have no responsibility for organizing the election and no 
power with respect to supervising it. That commission be- 
gins operating the day the agreement is signed. 
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Secondly, it proposes, and President Thieu has pro- 
posed, that a month before the election, 5 months after the 
agreement is signed, or at any rate 1 month before the 
election, if the election is held sooner, he will resign and 
so will the elected Vice President of South Vietnam. 

The day-to-day administration would be in the hands of 
a caretaker government headed by the President of the 
Senate. The election, however, would be run, organized, 
and supervised by the Electoral Commission, which will 
have been operating in any event for 5 months. 

Fourthly, there is a provision for a cease-fire throughout 
Indochina. And then there are other provisions such as the 
negotiation among the countries of Indochina about vari- 
ous steps to guarantee their sovereignty, territorial integ- 
rity and non-interference in each other’s affairs, interna- 
tional supervision, and an international guarantee. 

So we can narrow the issues, let me explain to you how 
we got to where we are. I will not discuss the six private 
meetings that took place in 1969 and 1970, because they 
are not relevant to our immediate concern, even though 
they, too, invariably broke down on the same issue that has 
characterized these. But let me talk about the six private 
meetings that took place in 1971, on May 31, June 26, 
July 12, July 26, August 16, and September 13. 

I will not describe each of these meetings, because as 
I said yesterday, we will attempt to maintain as much of 
the confidentiality of this channel as is compatible. with the 
necessity of explaining our position to our public, but I 
will give, in gross terms, the main issues. 

On May 31, we proposed a withdrawal of American 
forces. We were prepared to set a deadline for the with- 
drawal of American forces in return for a cease-fire and 
the exchange of prisoners. This was the first time that the 
United States had indicated a willingness to set a date, 
the first time that the United States had indicated that it 
was prepared to do so unilaterally; that is to say, without 
an equivalent assurance of withdrawal from the other side. 

Things moved so fast that the breakthroughs of one 
year tend to be overlooked the following year. The North 
Vietnamese response was not that there was this or that 
element of the proposal that was unacceptable. They did 
not say, “Cease-fire is difficult for us.” The North Viet- 
namese said that any proposal that did not include polit- 
ical elements could not even be negotiated. So our attempt 
to negotiate the military issue separately was simply 
rejected. 

The North Vietnamese, I repeat, insisted that any 
settlement had to include political aspects. Ladies and 
gentlemen, I have noticed in some commentaries a ref- 
erence to that fact that our proposal yesterday is complex; 
why didn’t we put forward a simplified proposal? 

We put forward a simplified proposal. It was not 
negotiated. It is the other side which has insisted that the 
only possible proposal is one that includes the political 
elements. I may say that this is the one position, or one 
of the positions which they have never altered, on which 











they have never shown the slightest give, and it is, there- 
fore, our attempt to accommodate to their pcsition, not 
our attempt to complicate the situation, that accounts for 
the nature of our proposal yesterday. 

Now, then, as we told you yesterday, at the next private 
meeting on June 26, they put forward their 9-point pro- 
posal which, indeed, linked together the political and 
military issues. 

Now, consistent with our attempt to protect the con- 
fidentiality of these negotiations to the maximum, we are 
not releasing their 9-point proposal, although I repeat on 
the record what I said to you on background yesterday; 
that is to say, if the other side (Laughter). 

I noticed that one of the newspapers said “A White 
House official who participated in the negotiations’”— 
(Laughter)—and since we have not revealed Ziegler’s 
participation, it had to be me. (Laughter) 

In any event, I will say that if the other side wishes to 
release its 9-point proposal, we have no objection. As the 
President pointed out to you yesterday, 4 days later the 
other side published a 7-point proposal which presented 
us with a slight difficulty: that we had a secret proposal 
in the private channel and a public proposal in the public 
channel; that we were accused of not responding to the 
public proposal while we were negotiating the private 
proposal. 

I was asked yesterday what the difference is between 
the 9- and 7-point proposals. I will sum it up as follows: 

First, the grammar of the nine points is somewhat easier 
to grasp for the American mind. It is less ambiguous 
because it was not intended for publication, and, therefore, 
from a negotiating point of view, as one was negotiating 
it, the formulations were simply quite different, even 
when the substance was the same. On a number of issues 
the substance was the same, although the formulation 
was different. 

On the political solution, that is, on the political con- 
tent of the future of South Vietnam, the seven points 
are much more detailed than the nine points. 

On the cease-fire, the nine points are more detailed 
than the seven points; indeed, the seven points, in effect, 
are a truce made with American forces while we with- 
draw. The nine points are a cease-fire in our sense, to be 
concluded together with the overall settlement. So, there- 
fore, the cease-fire is not in itself an issue in the negotia- 
tions, the principle of the cease-fire. 

Then there are some points covered in the nine points 
that are not covered in the seven points, such as inter- 
national supervision, respect for the Geneva Accords of 

1954 and 1962, and a general statement about the prob- 
lems of Indochina. 

I have gone into this detail because at the June 26th 
meeting we agreed, contrary to our May 31st proposal, 
that we would lump the political and military issues 
together; that is to say, we accepted the nine points 
as a basis for negotiation, and from then on, every Amer- 
ican proposal has followed the sequence and the subject 
matter of the nine points. 
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Now, you can ask me “Why do we have eight and 
they have nine if we have followed the sequence and 
the subject matter of their points?” The answer is, one 
of their nine points is a demand for reparations as part 
of a settlement, as it is, indeed, in the seven points. We 
took the position that we could not, in honor, make 
a peace settlement in which we would be obligated un- 
der the terms of the peace settlement to pay reparations. 

We did, however, tell the other side that while we 
would not include the reparations as part of the peace 
settlement, we could give and undertake, a voluntary 
undertaking by the President, that there would be a 
massive reconstruction program for all of Indochina in 
which North Vietnam could share to the extent of sev- 
eral billion dollars. 

So this is the only difference in the sequence and in 
the content of the points. Therefore, if you want to 
know why do we have eight points, why are they com- 
plex, why did we follow them in this sequence, it is our 
attempt not to be complicated but our attempt to be 
conciliatory. It is our attempt to go the extra mile. 

Now, then, in June and July we went through the nine 
points, point by point. We followed the strategy of see- 
ing whether we could get an agreement in principle, and 
then if we got an agreement in principle, our inten- 
tion was, our mutual intention was, to pass the imple- 
mentation into the public forum where the experts could 
deal with the matter on a more sustained basis than on 
these rather complicated and difficult secret trips to Paris. 

After having gone through every point of the nine 
points, and in those categories where the seven points were 
more specific than the nine points—that is to say, those 
categories that pertain to the political future of South Viet- 
nam and to its legal status—with respect to those we an- 
swered the seven points. We then tabled an eight-point 
proposal, and now you understand why it was eight points, 
on August 16. 

That proposal set a date for withdrawal which was 9 
months after signing an agreement, or to put it another 
way, we said “We are prepared to withdraw by August 1, 
1972, provided an agreement is reached by November 1, 
1971.” It included specific proposals for American neu- 
trality in the forthcoming South Vietnamese elections, and 
for the first time introduced a number of political prin- 
ciples, such as a declaration of the American willingness 
to limit our aid to South Vietnam if North Vietnam would 
agree to a limitation; and secondly, it agreed to the princi- 
ple of nonalignment for South Vietnam as long as all the 
other countries of Indochina agreed to the principle of 
nonalignment. 

We pointed out that the publication of such principles 
was, in itself, a political fact, and would, in itself, affect 
the political evolution, and we formally stated that we 
were prepared to have an economic reconstruction pro- 
gram along the lines of what had been orally discussed 
before. 

This was turned down on September 13, essentially on 
two grounds, that the withdrawal date was too long, and 
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that we had been unclear about how we defined total with- 
drawal, that is to say, whether any forces would remain in 
an individual capacity, and secondly, on the ground that 
a simple declaration of American political neutrality while 
the existing government stayed in office would not over- 
come the advantage of the existing government in running 
and being in office. 

We therefore reflected about these two objections and 
we submitted, in early October, October 11, the proposal 
which you have, essentially, before you, indicating that we 
were prepared to implement it in stages. 

In this proposal, we met the first point by indicating that 
we were talking about the total withdrawal of all U.S. 
and allied forces. We shortened the deadline. We gave a 
precise description of how the political process might op- 
erate, that is to say, we put forward the Electoral Com- 
mission and we indicated that President Thieu had agreed 
that he would resign prior to the election. 

And we also indicated that we were prepared, once the 
global agreement was signed in principle, to begin imple- 
menting the withdrawal and prisoner exchange portions, 
even while the other elements were still being ironed out, 
provided that the final agreement would be reached within 
that 6-month period in which the withdrawals were 
running. 

Yesterday’s proposal is essentially the proposal we made 
October 11, to which we have never had a response. It 
added, as a new element, the public commitment of the 
United States and of the Government of South Vietnam, 
which is a crucial new element, because it is of profound 
significance to the political evolution of South Vietnam. 

So, this is where we are today. 

Now, let me sum up what the two contentious issues 
are so that we can narrow the debate. There is no de- 
bate—I have watched some commentaries and read some 
newspapers—about the cease-fire as part of the settlement. 
We may well differ about how we define the cease-fire, 
but that is not a contentious issue. 

In fact, of the nine points of the other side, seven have 
been more or less—I don’t want to say agreed to, but the 
differences have been narrowed to manageable propor- 
tions. There are two issues, one is the withdrawal, the 
other is the political evolution. 

With respect to the withdrawal, there is an ambiguity 
about the word “date certain.” The North Vietnamese 
position is that we should set a date, that we will imple- 
ment it, regardless of what else happens, regardless of 
whether there is a prisoner exchange, regardless of how 
they negotiate their own proposal. In other words, that 
we should get out unilaterally. 

Moreover, they define withdrawal not just as the with- 
drawal of American forces, but the withdrawal of all 
American equipment, all economic aid, all military aid, 
which is, in considering the fact that they receive from 
$800 million to $1 billion worth of aid from their allies, 
a prescription for a unilateral turnover. 
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On the political evolution, our basic principle has been 
a principle we have been prepared to sign together with 
them, that we are not committed to any one political struc- 
ture or government in South Vietnam. Our principle has 
been that we want a political evolution that gives the 
people of South Vietnam a genuine opportunity to ex- 
press their preferences. 

We have pointed out, in innumerable meetings, that 
we recognize that this is a tough problem. We have indi- 
cated with extraordinary repetitiveness, as those of you 
who have heard me will not challenge, with extraordinary 
repetitiveness, that we know that Vietnamese traditions 
are different and that we are prepared to listen to their 
version of what a free political process might be like. 

We have searched our souls to try to come up with a 
proposal that seems free to us and after all, the agree- 
ment by the existing government—to have a commis- 
sion comprising the people that wish to overthrow them, 
run, organize, and supervise the election, to put the 
election under international supervision, and to resign a 
month before the election—is not just a trivial proposal. 

The North Vietnamese position has been that they 
want us to agree with them, first, on replacing the exist- 
ing government and secondly, on a structure in which 
the probability of their taking over is close to certainty. 

They want us, in other words, to do in the political 
field the same thing that they are asking us to do in 
the military field, to negotiate the terms of the turnover 
to them, regardless of what the people may think. 

Now, the North Vietnamese had proved to be mas- 
ters in ambiguity. Throughout these months while we 
were negotiating the nine points and they were lacerat- 
ing us for not responding to the seven points, succes- 
sions of Americans came back from Paris, saying that they 
knew that if we would just make a proposal in the mili- 
tary field this would unlock the door. At the precise mo- 
ment they had told us, with even greater repetitiveness 
than I am capable of, that there was no solution that 
did not include a political element; that there was no 
military proposal, as indeed, they have now said publicly 
to the New York Times and yesterday in anticipation of 
what they thought might be the President’s proposal 
last night. 

They have said that they want a government composed 
of people who stand for peace, neutrality, and independ- 
ence. There is another magic word which eludes me at 
the moment. And Americans cannot object to this pro- 
posal. The only thing is, they are the only ones who know 
who stands for peace, neutrality, and independence. 

Whenever in these negotiations we have said, “All 
right, you don’t like Thieu. How about this fellow, or 
that fellow, or that fellow?” there is almost no one that 
we know who they believe stands for peace, neutrality, 
and independence. 


So I would like to express this to you. The issue is to us: 
We are prepared, in all conscience and in all seriousness, 
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to negotiate with them immediately any scheme that any 
reasonable person can say leaves open the political future 
of South Vietnam to the people of South Vietnam, just 
as we are not prepared to withdraw without knowing 
anything at all of what is going to happen next. So we 
are not prepared to end this war by turning over the 
Government of South Vietnam as part of a political deal. 

We are prepared to have a political process in which 
they can have a chance of winning, which is not loaded 
in any direction. We have given our views of what this 
political process might be. We are prepared to listen to 
their views of what that political process might be. And 
we said in both notes of last fall, notes that were not in- 
tended for publication, at a time when we were hoping to 
be able to step before you with an agreement, that we are 
prepared to listen to their points. 

Now, there has been some question of, “Did they ask 
us to replace or overthrow’”—or whatever the word is— 
“the existing government in South Vietnam?” 

We have every interest in stepping before you with 
total honesty. They have asked two things of us: 

One, an indirect overthrow of the government; that 
is to say, that we have to withdraw. The way they phrase 
it, we would have to withdraw all American equipment, 
even that which the South Vietnamese Army has. They 
have asked us to withdraw all equipment, all future mili- 
tary aid, all future economic aid, and the practical con- 
sequence of that proposal, while they are receiving close 
to $1 billion worth of foreign aid, would be the indirect 
overthrow of the Government of South Vietnam, some- 
thing about which there can be no question. 

But they have further asked us, and we do not want 
to be forced to prove it, to change the government directly, 
generously leaving the method to us, and, therefore, the 
President’s statement was true and is supportable. 

We have no interest in engaging in a debate with the 
North Vietnamese that would force any more of this 
record into the open. We do have an interest that the 
American public understand exactly what is at issue today. 

So, I repeat, on the political side, the war is not con- 
tinuing because we want to maintain a government. We 
said on July 26 and on August 16, on July 26 orally and 
on August 16 in writing, that we would abide by the out- 
come of any political process in South Vietnam and that 
they were not committed to any particular government. 

We have, in the proposals of October 11 and in the 
proposals we shall make tomorrow, that is to say, January 
27—the proposal the President made last night—we have 
outlined a detailed process by which immediately upon 
signature of an agreement, one of the most important 
aspects of sovereignty, the organizing and running of elec- 
tions, would be put outside the existing government, and 
where the existing government would resign a month 
before the election, and we have told the other side that 
we are prepared to consider other proposals. 

So, this is where we stand today. I am sorry that I have 
taken so much time in explaining it, but I think it is im- 





portant that we understand what the issues are and that 
we debate them in the spirit in which we have tried to 
advance them, which is to find a just settlement that can 
bring real peace to Indochina and that can unite our own 
people. 

Now, I will be glad to take questions. 

Peter. 

QUESTIONS 


Q. Dr. Kissinger, knowing the attitude now of the 
North Vietnamese as you do, could you give us a prog- 
nosis of what you expect the full exposure of the secret 
negotiations really to accomplish, beyond what I think 
you have implied here, of composing some of the domes- 
tic disharmony that has been caused by the Vietnam 
war? 

Dr. Kissincer. Of course, we would have to say 
that composing the domestic disharmony is a very major 
objective of our entire policy. If we can end the war 
that has divided us so much as a united people and with 
some dignity, then that is of very profound significance 
for America. 

So we admit, this is one motive. The other is, we 
had reached a point at which our public and our pri- 
vate positions were diverging so much that rather than 
accelerating a settlement, the secret negotiations had the 
practical consequence of making it more difficult. 

The great advantage of secret negotiations is that you 
can leapfrog public positions without the turmoil that any 
change in positions brings about internationally and do- 
mestically in some of the countries concerned. 

But here we were in a situation in which we were being 
pressed by sincere Americans at least to answer a pro- 
posal which we were already dealing with and in which 
a whole liturgy was developing on the negotiations with 
perfect good faith, and in which the resulting division 
made the other side believe that the negotiations really 
were a form more of psychological warfare than of 
negotiations. 

Thirdly, it is conceivable to us, since the Vietnamese 
did not survive 2,000 years under foreign pressure by 
developing qualities of excessive trust in foreigners, it is 
conceivable to us that they may have considered our 
proposals of October 11 a negotiating ploy and there- 
fore, by making them public and by President Thieu 
publicly committing himself to this evolution, we added 
a crucial new ingredient to the situation which we hope 
may unlock some of the problems. 

We may be unduly influenced by our own bureau- 
cratic experience, but it is not unknown that governments 
delay acting on things unless there is some impetus that 
requires a decision and that if something is painful or 
difficult, there is a tendency to push it into the future, 
especially in countries that don’t have a NSC system as 
we do. (Laughter. ) 

So, by making the proposal public, and by making 
clear that we will negotiate it in the spirit with which 














we transmitted it, that we might force a consideration 
in Hanoi on a somewhat more urgent basis than when 
they felt, well, if we don’t answer it this month, we will 
answer it next month. 

These were some of the principal reasons that caused 
us to do this. 

Q. Dr. Kissinger, how did a well-known, famous man 
like you slip into Paris so many times unobserved and, 
during this administration, did you ever go secretly to 
Hanoi? 

Dr. Kissincer. With respect to the last part of the 
question, I have not been in Hanoi during this adminis- 
tration. With respect to the first question, I must say on 
the trip around the world in July, the hardest part was 
not to get into Peking unobserved, the hardest part was 
to get to see the North Vietnamese unobserved since a 
few hundred of you were chasing me around Paris rather 
intensely. 

Now, of these 12 visits, I was in Paris secretly 10 times 
and twice I was there publicly, but the meetings were 
conducted secretly. So, for example, I saw the North 
Vietnamese on July 12 on my way back from my trip 
around the world and my visit in Paris was known and 
some newspapers criticized my choice of dinner com- 
panions. The dinner, I may say, took place after I had 
already seen the North Vietnamese for 4 hours. 

I don’t want to go into all the details of how it was 
done, because we may want to do it again. (Laughter. ) 
But we generally flew to American military bases and 
then transferred once or twice until we wound up, through 
the cooperation of President Pompidou, at some little-used 
airfields near Paris and then we generally stayed in the 
outskirts with the people we used as contacts. 

So, it was usually a rather hectic thing to accomplish all 
of this in 2 days and we generally met in a meetingplace 
furnished by the other side and I must say there has never 
been a leak. 

Q. Dr. Kissinger, you described a process of negotiation 
that was taking place secretly over a period of several 
months and then it suddenly stopped. You have received 
no answer from the other side from November on. Why do 
you think the process stopped? 

Dr. Kissincer. Let me be precise about what hap- 
pened. The easy explanation is that they objected to our 
proposal, but that could not be true, because we submitted 
our proposal on October 11. We received a rather con- 
ciliatory reply, not as to substance, but as to the willing- 
ness to meet, on October 25, as I recall, in which they 
pointed out to us that our proposed date of November | 
was not possible and for the first time in our experience 
with them, even gave us the reasons why it was not possible. 

Our experience has been that they would never ac- 
cept the date we proposed. That has never happened, 
so they gave us another date and explained why that 
other date was preferable for them. We accepted that 
other date, which was November 20. 
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On November 17, or 3 days before that meeting, they 
notified us that Le Duc Tho was ill. Now everyone who 
has been engaged in these negotiations knows that in 
his absence no major change can occur. We tested it 
ourselves in our experience by meeting five times alone 
with Minister Xuan Thuy, whom we respect. It is no 
reflection on Minister Xuan Thuy, it is simply a fact 
of the power relationship in Hanoi, that Le Duc Tho, 
being a member of the Politburo, has authority that no 
official of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs has. 

So, therefore, it is a very interesting question, Marvin, 
what happened between October 25 and November 17. 
I don’t want to speculate on that, because it is a ques- 
tion that also occupies us. 

Q. What have you done to try to contact them to try 
to get it started again? 

Dr. Kissincer. As I have pointed out, after they 
turned it down on November 17, we told them on Novem- 
ber 19 that we stood ready to meet at any time, and that 
we were awaiting their recommendations. We reiterated 
what I had said previously. We reiterated that we were 
not offering this proposal on a take-it-or-leave-it basis; 
but that we were prepared to consider other proposals 
that they might choose to make. This is the one to which 
they have never responded. 

Since then, we have indirectly pointed out to them that 
the channel was still open through a number of devices 
that I cannot explain to you, but which were not formal 
communications. But there can be no question that they 
can be under no misapprehension that we have been pre- 
pared to meet, and I can reiterate that today. 

We are still ready to resume talks in either public or 
private channels, or by other methods with which they 
are familiar. So there is no question about our readiness 
to negotiate. 

Q. Two specific, related questions: One, is there any 
specific significance to the particular timing of this revela- 
tion; and two, given the deterioration of the military 
situation in Laos and Cambodia and the apparent im- 
pending military buildup on the other side for Tet, what 
prospect, if any, is there for getting them to terms? 

Dr. Kissincer. We had always thought that if our 
negotiations with the other side, our secret negotiations, 
would not make some significant progress by the time Con- 
gress returned, we would owe it to the public and to the 
Congress to put before them the framework within which 
negotiations had been conducted. It was not fair to our 
public debate to engage in a series of battles with the 
Senate in which we were trying to protect a channel that 
was not active. 

We went through last year without answering months 
of criticism of refusal to respond to the seven points. We 
are not blaming the people who did it, because they had 
no other evidence to go on. But we endured months of 
criticism about deadlocks, about failure to respond to the 
seven points, about lack of imagination, because we 
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thought that there was a chance of making progress and, 
therefore, this decision was made at the end of December, 
at a time when we actually did not think that there would 
be major offensive, but a series of high points. 

Now, the fact that there may be an offensive impending 
may add another element to it in this sense: This war has 
to end sometime, and sometime it must end through ne- 
gotiations. It is not we who are looking for a military 
victory. We have tried to end it on the basis of the prin- 
ciples which we put before the North Vietnamese months 
ago. I don’t mean the formal principles, but the principles 
of justice, of recognition that they would be there, of rec- 
ognition that while they may have reason to be suspicious, 
we know that if they don’t have an interest in maintain- 
ing the settlement, we will have a continuation of what 
happened in 1954. 

People say they were tricked in 1954. I don’t want 
to enter that debate as to whether they were or not. All 
I want to say is if they feel that they were taken advantage 
of, then within a foreseeable future the war will start 
again. So it is in our interest to have a settlement that 
takes this into account. 

Now the question is: Is there to be another round of 
warfare? We believe that we can contain the offensive, 
and it is even possible, maybe even probable, that the 
reason they make the offensive is as a prelude to a subse- 
quent negotiation. This at least has been their pattern in 
1954 and was their pattern in 1968. 

So this is an attempt to say to them once again, “It is 
not necessary. Let’s get the war over with now.” But our 
basic decision was made at a time prior to the event. 

Q. Dr. Kissinger, President Nixon has referred to two 
occasions on which you discussed the prisoner of war issue 
on your visit to Peking. Would you tell us whether you 
discussed at the same time the broader questions that you 
have gone into here? 

Dr. Kissincer. Let me just say we will not discuss 
here any discussions we may have had with any other 
government. We have had discussions with several other 
governments on this issue. We will not name them. We 
will not discuss them because we feel that the secrecy of 
those discussions must be protected. 

Q. I just wanted to add to the last part of that, could 
you tell us whether you foresee what effect the disclosures 
here might have on the President’s trip to Peking, if any? 

Dr. Kissincer. I said when I returned from Peking the 
second time—it was not connected; it just happened to 
come up at a press conference, that was prior to the can- 
cellation of the meeting by the North Vietnamese—that 
we expect to settle the war in Vietnam with Hanoi, not 
with Moscow and not with Peking, and that remains our 
position. Our trip to Peking does not revolve around the 
situation in Indochina. It is not the central issue of the 
trip and, therefore, we do not expect that these disclosures 
will affect the trip. 

Q. Dr. Kissinger, can you give us, sir, in your judgment, 
the reason why the North Vietnamese, in dealing with 





the United States, would insist on the United States reach- 
ing comprehensive solutions, including a political solution? 
Why are they unwilling to negotiate with us, in your judg- 
ment, on the military issue and take their chances in set- 
tling the political issues with the South Vietnamese? 

Dr. Kissincer. The only explanation which I have, 
and there may be better ones, is that they apparently are 
not confident that if military and economic aid continues 
to South Vietnam that they can win their war with the 
South Vietnamese, because if they were, there is no reason 
why they should not accept our proposal, as you indicated. 
What they are, in effect, asking from us is precisely what 
the President said yesterday : 

They are asking us to align ourselves with them, to over- 
throw the people that have been counting on us in South 
Vietnam. They are asking us to accomplish for them what 
they seem not confident of being able to achieve for them- 
selves. 

That is the only explanation I can give, but I do not 
absolutely insist on it. It is a curious phenomenon; that is, 
it is they who have insisted that we deliver on the political 
process, rather than rely on themselves. 

Q. Dr. Kissinger, doesn’t your interpretation make the 
prospects rather bleak that they will accept the proposal? 

Dr. Kissincer. No. It makes it bleak that they will ac- 
cept this proposal as long as they believe we may do it for 
them. If we will not do it for them, then the longer the war 
continues, the worse that situation gets which they are 
trying to avoid, and they may settle for a political process 
which gives them less than 100 percent guarantee, but a 
fair crack at the political issue. 

Q. In view of the criticism you said you endured last 
year, and in view of your great concern today about under- 
mining the belief of the American people, why did the 
administration so vigorously fight things such as the Mans- 
field amendment and other resolutions of that nature? 

Dr. Kissincer. Because there were many variations of 
the Mansfield amendment. The difficulty has been that we 
did not want to give the other side the impression that we 
were in a position where we were forced to accept the 
withdrawal demand and not be able to discuss the other 
aspects, and because the precision of their knowledge of 
the relative constitutional provisions of balance between 
the Congress and Executive was not so clear. 

We did this to maintain the balance. We did inform 
the Congressional leaders that secret negotiations were 
going on, but they did not know all the details. 

Q. About the time you were opposing the Mansfield 
resolution, the bombing was also resumed in North Viet- 
nam at the end of December. Could these two things have 
had any influence on the North Vietnamese to stop the 
secret talks? 

Dr. KissincEr. The bombings took place 5 weeks after 
the reported talk, and when there was an enormous step- 
up in their infiltration, so that one could say the response 
to the most sweeping offer we had made was a massive 
step-up in their infiltration and a move toward a military 
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solution. I think you have cause and effect in the reverse 
order. 

Q. Who would decide the composition of the Electoral 
Commission, the members of it? 

Dr. Kissincer. The composition of the Electoral Com- 
mission would not be decided by the Saigon Government. 
The composition of the Electoral Commission would be 
subject to negotiation at the conference and, therefore, 
would have to be acceptable to the other side before the 
agreement could be implemented. 

Q. Doctor, I believe it was said that the new proposals 
were being accompanied by some alternatives. Are these 
continuing to be discussed? 

Dr. Kissincer. The new proposal was accompanied, 
in the speech, first by a renewed offer to discuss the mili- 
tary issues alone, just in case the North Vietnamese have 
changed their minds on this, which we think is unlikely, 
but we just want to make sure that this was true; and 
secondly, we have offered, on October 11, and we will 
repeat that offer tomorrow in Paris, a staged approach to 
the implementation of this agreement by which the with- 
drawal and exchanges could begin while the other details 
were still in the process of negotiation, as long as they 
were completed within the 6-month period. 

Reporter. Thank you. 

NOTE: Press Secretary Ronald L. Ziegler introduced Dr. Kissinger at 
11:06 a.m. in the East Room at the White House. 


As printed above, this item follows the text of the White House 
press release. 


Senator Carl Hayden 


Statement by the President on the Death of the 
Former Senator. January 26, 1972 


For 57 years, the energy and devotion of Carl Hayden 
strengthened and enriched the Congress of the United 
States. In the Congress—and in the country—he helped 
to keep alive the spirit and the character of the old West. 


Senator Hayden told generations of newcomers to the 
Congress that it was better to be a work horse than a show 
horse—and he followed that adage in every aspect of his 
life. As a result, his influence for good reached into every 
corner of our national experience. Quietly, but firmly, he 
made his lasting imprint on our history. 

Carl Hayden entered the Congress a year before I was 
born. The first man to represent Arizona in the House of 
Representatives, his name became synonomous with the 
development of that State. With his death, Arizona and 
the Nation have lost another great link with our pioneer- 
ing past. 

Carl Hayden became a legendary figure for his country- 
men even before his active years were over. Today, the 
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entire Nation mourns his passing. But we know that as 
long as the Nation lives his legend will live on. 


NOTE: The White House later announced that Deputy Attorney 
General Richard G. Kleindienst would represent the President at 
funeral services for Senator Hayden. 


United States Ambassador to Japan 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate Robert 
Stephen Ingersoll. January 26, 1972 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate Robert Stephen Ingersoll of Winnetka, IIl., to be 
United States Ambassador to Japan. He would succeed 
Ambassador Armin H. Meyer who was appointed on 
May 27, 1969. 

Ingersoll is chairman and chief executive officer of 
Borg-Warner Corporation. From 1937 to 1939 he was 
with Armco Steel Corporation. He joined the Ingersoll 
Steel & Disc Division (later the Ingersoll Products Divi- 
sion) of Borg-Warner Corporation in 1939. He became 
president of the Ingersoll Products Division, in 1950. He 
was named administrative vice president of Borg-Warner 
Corporation in 1953, president in 1956 and chairman in 
1961. 

Ingersoll was born on January 28, 1914, in Galesburg, 
Ill. He was graduated from Phillips Academy in 1933 and 
received a B.S. degree in 1937 from Sheffield Science 
School, Yale University. 

He is married to the former Coralyn Eleanor Reid. 
They have four children. 


Economic Stabilization 
Executive Order 11640. January 26, 1972 


FURTHER PROVIDING FOR THE STABILIZATION 
OF THE ECONOMY 


On August 15, 1971, I issued Executive Order 
No. 11615 providing for the stabilization of prices, rents, 
wages, and salaries, for a period of 90 days from the 
date of that Order. That Order also established the Cost 
of Living Council and charged it with the primary respon- 
sibility for administering the stabilization program, and 
for recommending to me additional policies and mecha- 
nisms to permit an orderly transition from the 90-day 
general prices, rents, wages, and salaries freeze imposed 
by Executive Order No. 11615 to a more flexible and 
selective system of economic restraints. 

Subsequently, I received recommendations from the 
Cost of Living Council, and determined that the intent 
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of the Economic Stabilization Act of 1970 (P.L. 91-379; 
84 Stat. 799), as amended, could more effectively be 
carried out and the goals I specified in my speech to the 
Nation on October 7, 1971, could more effectively be 
achieved, on and after October 15, 1971 by substituting 
Executive Order No. 11627 for Executive Order No. 
11615, as amended. Notwithstanding this substitution, the 
findings which I made in the preamble of Executive 
Order No. 11615 of August 15, 1971, were, after care- 
ful reconsideration, reaffirmed. 

On December 22, 1971, I signed the Economic Stabili- 
zation Act Amendments of 1971 (P.L. 92-210; 85 Stat. 
743) into law. To reflect the changes made by such 
Amendments in the Economic Stabilization Act of 1970 
and to reaffirm the existing delegation of authority to the 
Council, this Order is substituted for Executive Order No. 
11627, as amended. I hereby reaffirm the goals I specified 
in my speech to the Nation of October 7, 1971, and the 
findings which I made in the preamble of Executive Order 
No. 11615 of August 15, 1971. 

Now, THEREFORE, by virtue of the authority vested in 
me by the Constitution and statutes of the United States, 
particularly the Economic Stabilization Act of 1970, as 
amended, it is hereby ordered as follows: 

Section 1. (a) The Pay Board and Price Commission 
established by sections 7 and 8 of Executive Order No. 
11627 of October 15, 1971, are hereby continued and 
shall act as agencies of the United States, and the Chair- 
man of each of these bodies, acting in accordance with the 
majority vote of its members, shall, pursuant to the goals 
established by the Cost of Living Council, take such 
steps as may be necessary, and authorized by or pursuant 
to this Order, to stabilize prices, rents, wages, and salaries. 
Subject to action already taken under Executive Order 
No. 11627 and pending action under this Order, and ex- 
cept as otherwise provided in section 203 of the Economic 
Stabilization Act of 1970, as amended, Executive Order 
No. 11639 of January 11, 1972, and the President’s 
memorandum concerning administrative pay adjustments 
of January 11, 1972, prices, rents, wages, and salaries are 
stabilized effective as of August 16, 1971, at levels not 
greater than the highest of those pertaining to a substantial 
volume of actual transactions by each individual, busi- 
ness, firm, or other entity of any kind during the 30-day 
period ending August 14, 1971, for like or similar com- 
modities or services. If no transactions occurred in that 
period, the ceiling will be the highest price, rent, salary, 
or wage in the nearest preceding 30-day period in which 
transactions did occur. No person shall charge, assess, or 
receive, or knowingly pay or offer to pay, directly or in- 
directly, in any transaction, prices or rents in any form 
higher than those permitted hereunder, and no person 
shall, directly or indirectly, pay or agree to pay, in any 
transaction, wages or salaries in any form, or to use any 
means to obtain payment of wages and salaries in any 
form, higher than those permitted hereunder, whether by 
retroactive increase or otherwise. 


(b) Each person engaged in the business of selling or 
providing commodities or services shall maintain avail- 
able for public inspection a record of the highest prices 
or rents charged for such or similar commodities or 
services during the 30-day period ending August 14, 
1971. 

(c) The provisions of sections 1 and 2 of this Order 
shall not apply to the prices charged for raw agricul- 
tural products. 

Sec. 2. (a) The Cost of Living Council (hereinafter 
referred to as the Council), established by section 2 
of Executive Order No. 11615 of August 15, 1971, is 
hereby continued and shall continue to act as an agency 
of the United States. 


(b) The Council shall be composed of the following 
members: The Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary 
of Agriculture, the Secretary of Commerce, the Secre- 
tary of Labor, the Secretary of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment, the Director of the Office of Management 
and Budget, the Chairman of the Council of Economic 
Advisers, the Director of the Office of Emergency Pre- 
paredness, the Special Assistant to the President for 
Consumer Affairs, and such others as the President may, 
from time to time, designate. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury shall serve as Chairman of the Council and the Chair- 
man of the Council of Economic Advisers shall serve 
as Vice Chairman. The Chairman of the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve System shall serve as ad- 
viser to the Council. 


(c) There shall be a Director of the Cost of Living 
Council who shall be appointed by the President, be 
a member of the Council, be a full-time official of the 
United States, be the Council’s Chief Executive Officer, 
and shall be compensated at the rate prescribed for 
level III of the Executive Schedule by Section 5314 of 
Title 5 of the United States Code. 


Sec. 3. (a) Except as otherwise provided herein, all of 
the powers and duties conferred upon the President by the 
Economic Stabilization Act of 1970, as amended, shall 
continue to be delegated to the Council, including, with- 
out limitation, the power to stabilize interest ra ‘s and 
corporate dividends and similar transfers at leveis con- 
sistent with orderly economic growth and the power and 
duty to make the determinations and take the actions re- 
quired or permitted by the Act. 

(b) The Council shall develop and recommend to the 
President policies, mechanisms and procedures to achieve 
and maintain stability of prices and costs in a growing 
economy. To this end it shall consult with representatives 
of agriculture, industry, labor, State and local govern- 
ments, consumers and the public, through the National 
Commission on Productivity and otherwise. 

(c) In all of its actions the Council shall be guided by 
the need to maintain consistency of price and wage policies 
with fiscal, monetary, international, and other economic 
policies of the United States. 
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(d) The Council shall inform the public, agriculture, 
industry, and labor concerning the need for controlling 
inflation and shall encourage and promote voluntary ac- 
tion to that end. 

(e) The Council shall prepare the section of the Eco- 
nomic Report and the quarterly reports required by sec- 
tion 216 of the Economic Stabilization Act of 1970, as 
amended. 

Sec. 4. (a) The Council, in carrying out the provisions 
of this Order, may continue to (i) prescribe definitions for 
any terms used herein, (ii) make exceptions or grant 
exemptions, (iii) issue regulations and orders, (iv) pro- 
vide for the establishment of committees and other com- 
parable groups, and (v) take such other actions as it de- 
termines to be necessary or appropriate to carry out the 
purposes of this Order. More particularly, the Council, 
working through appropriate delegations to the Chairinan 
of the Pay Board and the Chairman of the Price Com- 
mission, may (1) notwithstanding the provisions of sub- 
section (a) of section 1 of this Order, prescribe base peri- 
ods for determining maximum levels for prices, rents, 
wages, and salaries other than the base period specified 
in subsection (a) of section 1 of this Order, and (2) other- 
wise increase or decrease, subject to section 203 of the 
Economic Stabilization Act of 1970, as amended, the 
maximum levels for prices, rents, wages, and salaries 
prescribed by subsection (a) of section 1 of this Order. 

(b) The Council may redelegate to any agency, instru- 
mentality, or official of the United States any authority 
under this Order, and may, in administering this Order, 
utilize the services of any other agencies, Federal or State, 
as may be available and appropriate. 

(c) On request of the Chairman of the Council, each 
executive department or agency is authorized and di- 
rected, consistent with law, to furnish the Council with 
any available information which the Council may re- 
quire in the performance of its functions. 

Sec. 5. The Council may require the maintenance of 
appropriate records or other evidence which are necessary 
in carrying out the provisions of this Order, and may 
require any person to maintain and produce for exami- 
nation such records or other evidence, in such form as it 
shall require, concerning prices, rents, wages, and salaries 
and all related matters. The Council may make such 
exemptions or exceptions from any requirement other- 
wise imposed as are consistent with the purposes of this 
Order. Any type of record or evidence required under 
regulations issued under this Order shall be retained for 
such period as the Council may prescribe. 

Sec. 6. The expenses of the Council shall be paid from 
such funds as may be available therefor, under legisla- 
tion, from the Department of the Treasury or otherwise. 

Sec. 7. (a) There is hereby continued the “Pay Board”’ 
(hereinafter referred to as the Board). 

(b) The Board shall be composed of fifteen members. 
The members shall be appointed by the President by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate; except that 





the foregoing requirement with respect to Senate confir- 
mation does not apply to any member of the Board (other 
than the Chairman) who was serving, pursuant to 
appointment by the President, on December 22, 1971, and 
who continues to serve pursuant to such appointment, 
after such time. The Board shall include five labor repre- 
sentatives, five business representatives, and five repre- 
sentatives of the general public. The members of the Board 
shall serve at the pleasure of the President, and the Presi- 
dent shall designate one of the members representing the 
public to serve as Chairman. Any person serving in the 
Office of Chairman on December 22, 1971, may con- 
tinue to serve in such capacity on an interim basis with- 
out regard to the requirement with respect to Senate 
confirmation until the expiration of 60 days after Decem- 
ber 22, 1971. The Chairman shall serve full-time and be 
an official of the United States and shall be compensated 
at the rate prescribed for Level III of the Executive Sched- 
ule by Section 5314 of Title 5 of the United States Code. 
Each other member shall receive compensation at a rate 
equal to the per diem equivalent of the rate prescribed for 
Level IV of the Executive Schedule by Section 5315 of 
Title 5 of the United States Code, when actually engaged 
in the performance of his duties as such member. The 
Chairman shall designate an Executive Director of the 
Board who shall be compensated at the rate prescribed 
for Level V of the Executive Schedule by Section 5316 of 
Title 5 of the United States Code, and who shall serve 
under the direction of the Chairman of the Board and 
perform such duties as the Chairman may specify. The 
Board shall conduct its proceedings in such manner as 
will be conducive to the proper dispatch of its business 
and to the ends of justice. 

(c) The Board shall perform such functions with re- 
spect to the stabilization of wages and salaries as the 
Council delegates to the Board. Legal authority shall be 
in the Chairman of the Board, who shall act only in 
accordance with the majority vote of its members, shall 
perform such functions with respect to the stabilization 
of wages and salaries as the Council may delegate to 
him, including the development and establishment of 
criteria and standards for the stabilization of wages and 
salaries which shall be applied in the administration of 
this Order, as may be delegated to him by the Council. 

Sec. 8. (a) There is hereby continued the “Price Com- 
mission” (hereinafter referred to as the Commission). 

(b) The Commission shall be composed of seven mem- 
bers. The members shall be representative of the general 
public and shall be appointed by the President by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate except that the 
foregoing requirement with respect to Senate confirmation 
does not apply to any member of the Commission (other 
than the Chairman) who was serving, pursuant to ap- 
pointment by the President, on December 22, 1971, and 
who continues to serve pursuant to such appointment, 
after such time. The members of the Commission shall 
serve at the pleasure of the President, and the President 
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shall designate one of the members to serve as Chairman. 
Any person serving in the Office of Chairman on Decem- 
ber 22, 1971, may continue to serve in such capacity on 
an interim basis without regard to the requirement with 
respect to Senate confirmation until the expiration of 60 
days after December 22, 1971. The Chairman shall serve 
full-time and be an official of the United States and shall 
be compensated at the rate prescribed for Level III of the 
Executive Schedule by Section 5314 of Title 5 of the 
United States Code. Each other member shall receive 
compensation at a rate equal to the per diem equivalent 
of the rate prescribed for Level IV of the Executive 
Schedule by Section 5315 of Title 5 of the United States 
Code, when actually engaged in the performance of his 
duties as such member. The Chairman shall designate an 
Executive Director of the Board who shall be compen- 
sated at the rate prescribed for Level V of the Executive 
Schedule by Section 5316 of Title 5 of the United States 
Code, and who shall serve under the direction of the 
Chairman of the Commission and perform such duties as 
the Chairman may specify. The Commission shall conduct 
its proceedings in such manner as will be conducive to the 
proper dispatch of its business and to the ends of justice. 

(c) The Commission shall perform such functions with 
respect to the stabilization of prices and rents as the 
Council delegates to the Commission. The Chairman of 
the Commission, who shall act only in accordance with 
the majority vote of its members, shall perform such func- 
tions with respect to the stabilization of prices and rents 
as the Council may delegate to him, including the devel- 
opment and establishment of criteria and standards for 
the stabilization of prices and rents which shall be applied 
in the administration of this Order, as may be delegated to 
him by the Council. 

Sec. 9. (a) The Committee on Interest and Dividends 
established by section 9 of Executive Order No. 11627 is 
hereby continued. The Committee shall be composed of 
the Chairman of the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System, the Secretary of the Treasury, the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, the Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development, the Chairman of the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation, the Chairman of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board, and such others as the President may, 
from time to time, designate. The Chairman of the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve System shall serve as 
Chairman of the Committee. 

(b) This Committee shall, subject to review by the 
Council, formulate and execute a program for obtaining 
voluntary restraints on interest rates and dividends. 

Sec. 10. (a) The Committee on the Health Services 
Industry established by section 10 of Executive Order No. 
11627 is hereby continued. The Committee shall be com- 
posed of such members as the President may from time to 
time appoint. The members shall be generally representa- 
tive of medical professions and related occupations, hos- 
pitals, the insurance industry, other supporting industries, 


consumer interests, and the public. The President shall 
designate the Chairman of the Committee. 

(b) This Committee shall provide advice concerning 
special considerations that tend to contribute to inflation 
in the health services industry. This Committee shall also 
assist the Board and Commission in the performance of 
their functions by making technical analyses of specific 
matters referred to it by the Board or Commission. 

Sec. 11. (a) The Committee on State and Local Gov- 
ernment Cooperation established by section 11 of Execu- 
tive Order No. 11627 is hereby continued. The Commit- 
tee shall be composed of such representatives of State and 
local governments and subdivisions thereof, representa- 
tives of State and local employees, and such others as the 
President may, from time to time, appoint. The Presi- 
dent shall designate the Chairman of the Committee. 

(b) This Committee shall provide advice concerning 
special considerations involved in the stabilization of 
prices, rents, wages, and salaries pursuant to this Order 
as they relate to State and local governments, and sub- 
divisions and employees thereof. This Committee shall 
also assist the Board and Commission in the performance 
of their functions by making technical analyses of specific 
matters referred to it by the Board or Commission. 

Sec. 12. (a) The Rent Advisory Board established by 
section 11A of Executive Order No. 11627, as amended, 
is hereby continued. The Rent Advisory Board shall be 
composed of such members as the President may from 
time to time appoint. The President shall designate the 
Chairman of the Rent Advisory Board. 

(b) The Rent Advisory Board shall provide advice 
concerning special considerations involved in the stabili- 
zation of rents. It shall also assist the Commission in the 
performance of its functions by making technical analyses 
of specific matters referred to it by the Commission. 

Sec. 13. On request of the Chairman of the Council, 
Federal departments and agencies shall provide such as- 
sistance in carrying out the provisions of this Order as is 
permitted by law. 

Sec. 14. All orders, regulations, circulars, or other di- 
rectives issued and all other actions taken pursuant to 
Executive Order No. 11615, as amended, and Execu- 
tive Order No. 11627, as amended, and in effect on the 
date of this Order, are hereby confirmed and ratified, 
and shall remain in full force and effect, as if issued 
under this Order, unless and until altered, amended, or 
revoked by the Council or by such competent authority 
as the Council may specify. 

Sec. 15. (a) The Construction Industry Stabilization 
Committee established by section 1 of Executive Order 
No. 11588 of March 29, 1971, and the craft dispute 
boards authorized by section 2 of that Order, are hereby 
continued, except as modified by the provisions of the 
Economic Stabilization Act of 1970, as amended. 

(b) The Chairman of the Pay Board, acting in accord- 
ance with the majority vote of its members, shall continue 
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to perform all functions vested in the Secretary of Labor 
by Executive Order No. 11588, with respect to (1) the 
certification of determinations that a proposed wage or 
salary increase is not acceptable pursuant to section 5 of 
that Order, (2) the approval of rules and regulations 
issued by the Construction Industry Stabilization Com- 
mittee pursuant to section 10 of that Order, and (3) the 
issuance of rules and regulations pursuant to section 10 
of that Order. 

(c) The revocation of subsection (d) of section 5 and 
section 6 of Executive Order No. 11588 contained in 
subsection (c) of section 14 of Executive Order No. 
11627 shall remain in effect. 

(d) Section 8 of Executive Order No. 11588 is hereby 
revoked and the Interagency Committee on Construction 
established by that section is therefore abolished. 


Sec. 16. (a) Whoever willfully violates this Order or 
any order or regulation issued under authority of this 
Order shall be subject to a fine of not more than $5,000 
for each such violation. Whoever violates this Order or 
any order or regulation issued under authority of this 
Order shall be subject to a civil penalty of not more than 
$2,500 for each such violation. 


(b) The Council may in its discretion request the De- 
partment of Justice to bring actions for injunctions au- 
thorized under Section 209 of the Economic Stabiliza- 
tion Act of 1970, as amended, whenever it appears to 
the Council that any person has engaged, is engaged, or is 
about to engage in any acts or practices constituting a 
violation of any regulation or order issued pursuant to 
this Order. The relief sought may include a mandatory 
injunction commanding any person to comply with any 
such order or regulation and restitution of moneys received 
in violation of any such order or regulation. 

(c) The Chairman of the Cost of Living Council, the 
Chairman of the Pay Board, the Chairman of the Price 
Commission, or the Secretary of the Treasury, respec- 
tively, or the duly authorized agent of any of them, shall 
have authority, for any purpose related to the Economic 
Stabilization Act of 1970, as amended, to sign and issue 
subpoenas for the attendance and testimony of witnesses 
and the production of relevant books, papers, and other 
documents, and to administer oaths, all in accordance 
with the provisions of Section 206 of the Economic Stabili- 
zation Act of 1970, as amended. 

Sec. 17. Executive Order No. 11627 of October 15, 
1971, Executive Order No. 11630 of October 30, 1971, 
and Executive Order No. 11632 of November 22, 1971, 
are hereby superseded. 


Sec. 18. This Order shall be effective as of December 
22, 1971. 


RicHARD Nixon 
The White House 
January 26, 1972 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 4:34 p.m., 
January 26, 1972] 





Secretary of Commerce and Executive 
Director, Council on International 
Economic Policy 


Remarks of the President, Secretary of Commerce 
Maurice H. Stans, Peter G. Peterson, and 

Peter M. Flanigan on the Resignation of Secretary Stans, 
To Be Succeeded by Mr. Peterson, and Appointment of 
Mr. Flanigan To Succeed Mr. Peterson. 

January 27, 1972 


THe Preswent. Ladies and gentlemen. 

As you can see from the three men who surround me, 
this announcement is not a surprise. Having read many of 
your columns and dope stories I know that you have been 
speculating about the change that would be made in the 
office of the Secretary of Commerce. 

Secretary Stans is leaving the Cabinet and his resigna- 
tion, of course, will be completed when his successor is 
approved. In his leaving the Cabinet, I, of course, have 
very deep regrets, because of all the people in our official 
family, Secretary Stans is one of my closest personal, as 
well as political, friends. He has served splendidly in the 
position of Secretary of Commerce. He has initiated a 
number of new programs which have been covered in the 
15,000-word report that I presented to the Congress just 
a few days ago. And he, I know, in any position that he 
undertakes, can be expected to do a very, very competent 
job. 

As you know, I have known him through the years of 
the Eisenhower administration and then in California 
when we worked together in an unsuccessful political cam- 
paign, and then, finally, in 1968, when he was helpful in 
our campaign to a very great degree and then through 3 
years in the Cabinet family. 

Due to the fact that I do have this rule that I have 
announced that I will not discuss partisan matters until 
after the convention, I will not announce directly the posi- 
tion that he is going to undertake. I will simply say that 
the Secretary of Commerce, once his successor is approved, 
will become the Chancellor of the Exchequer of one of the 
two major parties. I am sure he will be very successful in 
that operation as he has always been in handling fund 
raising activities in the past. 

As a successor, we have Pete Peterson, one who is 
known so well to you, who leaves his present position, I am 
sure, with regret, but who will be able to carry on many 
of the ideas that he has worked on in the Council on In- 
ternational Economic Policy, to carry them on as Secre- 
tary of Commerce. 

He is a young man, remarkably successful in business, 
one who has an understanding of world affairs, inter- 
national affairs and also what makes the business com- 
munity tick. I think—and Secretary Stans and I both 
agreed on this when we selected his successor—we believe 
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we have here a man who can move into this position and 
will do a very outstanding job as the new Secretary of 
Commerce. 

And then to replace him, we have another Pete, Pete 
Flanigan, who has been on the White House Staff and one 
of our closest associates going back over 15 years. He has a 
great deal of experience in private business in the inter- 
national economic field. 

I should say also that the position that he undertakes 
is undertaken with the total approval of the various Cabi- 
net officers who will be working with him, the Secretary 
of the Treasury, the Secretary of State, the Secretary of 
Commerce and others. 

And in discussing this matter just recently with Secre- 
tary Connally, we felt that there couldn’t be a better re- 
placement for Mr. Peterson as Chairman of this extremely 
important Council at this time when so many international 
economic problems would be before us, than Peter 
Flanigan. 

So with that, I will leave these three gentlemen to say 
whatever they like to the members of the press at this 
point and we will turn the meeting over first, of course, to 
Secretary Stans. And I express my thanks to him for his 
past service to this government, in political campaigns, and 
for the future service which I know he will render to one 
of the two major parties. 

SECRETARY STANS. Mr. President, thank you very 
much. Thank you. 

{ don’t think I will make a very long pitch here, because 
I uon’t see any potential large contributors in the room 
anywhere, at least not in money terms. (Laughter.) 

I think it is well known that I leave the Department 
of Commerce with some reluctance, because we had a 
great many things going on there that I think were very 
successful, and others which were about to come to frui- 
tion. But I really and sincerely feel in my personal dedi- 
cation to President Nixon that I can serve my country 
best by working for his re-election so that he can carry 
out for another 4 years the programs that he has instituted 
in these 4 years. 

From the time that he lost the election in 1960, I believe 
that Richard Nixon had the capability to be a great Presi- 
dent. I worked for him in campaigns .n 1962, 1966, 1968, 
and I am going to do it again in 1972 for the reason I 
have already described. 

I am extremely pleased that Pete Peterson will be my 
successor. I have worked with him since he has been in 
the White House as head of the Council on International 
Economic Policy. I have found him extremely able, 
affable, and a person who has a great many constructive 
ideas. I think that he will make a great Secretary of 
Commerce. 
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I want to say, too, that I am very proud of the organi- 
zation that I leave to him in the Department of Com- 
merce. The career people and the non-career people have 
done a great job of carrying out the President’s-policies, 
and my objectives, and I think we have a momentum and 
a respect for the Department that hasn’t existed for a 


long time. I hope that is true and I hope that is your 
finding. 


So of all the people that I know, I am particularly 
pleased that Pete Peterson is the one who has been chosen 
by the President. 


I will say the same thing for Peter Flanigan. I worked 
with him even longer in some of the political campaigns 
before 1969, and since he has been in the White House 
since the beginning of 1969. We have had a great many 
difficult matters to cope with, and I have had nothing 
but great respect for his tremendous mental capabilities, 
his resourcefulness, and ingenuity in difficult issues. 


So I leave the Cabinet, of course, as anyone does, 
with great reluctance, but for a purpose which I think 
is a very important one. 


Next Tuesday I plan to hold a press conference at 
the Department of Commerce to deal with the individual 
issues and specifics of our programs as we leave them, and 
of course, will be delighted to see any of you there. 


Mr. Peterson. I am obviously flattered by the Pres- 
ident’s generous offer to serve as the Secretary of Com- 
merce. I am very inspired, Maury Stans, by your record. 


I am also impressed with my successor. I think Peter 
will obviously out-perform his predecessor, and I am 
very much looking forward, Peter, to working with you, 
but as a member of the Council that you will be the 
Executive Director of. 


We have started some important programs on the 
Council. I know Peter will do a fine job of carrying on. 


The President has asked me if I wouldn’t devote a 
good deal of my energy to the whole question of America’s 
competitive position, its program for increasing its pro- 
ductivity, because however necessary it is that we get an 
improved monetary system, an improved trading system, 
ultimately how we fare in the seventies and eighties is 
going to depend upon how successful we can compete 
and how productive we can become. 


As impressed as I am by both my predecessor and my 
successor, I must say I am much less impressed with our 
ability to keep a secret, at least in this particular instance. 
Now I would like to introduce Peter Flanigan to you. 
Congratulations, Pete. 


Mr. Fianican. Thank you, Pete. 
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I am apparently the “Chance” in this Tinker to Evers 
to Chance, or as I am following Pete Peterson, maybe | 
am the “repeat.” (Laughter.) 

I am also told that Pete can’t answer questions because 
he is subject to confirmation and because of protocol, I 
can’t either, therefore. I am happy to say I don’t have 
to be confirmed for this job, but nevertheless, those are 
the rules that Ron laid down. (Laughter. ) 

I look forward, of course, to working with Pete Peter- 
son. We will miss the Secretary here in the business of 
government, but I know from experience how effective 
he is in the business of politics, and nothing could be 
more important than what he is doing there. 

At this moment, this point in our national life when 
international economic competition has become a major 
force, both for the health of our economy at home and in 
our relations with countries abroad, I am honored and 
flattered that the President has asked me to carry on the 
outstanding work that Pete Peterson started as Director of 
the Council on International Economic Policy. 


And the end of that effort, the entire purpose, is to be 
sure that we get fair treatment for American workers and 
American industry in international trade and in that way 
contribute to the President’s quest for a peaceful and a 
prosperous world. Certainly the groundwork that has 
been laid at the Council and the successes to date are 
effective. I look forward to trying to match that record. 
Thank you very much. 

NoTE: The President spoke at 11:25 a.m. in the Briefing Room at 
the White House. For the exchange of letters between the President 


and Secretary Stans, see the following item. For a statement by the 
President on Mr. Peterson’s nomination see p. 144. 


Secretary of Commerce 


Exchange of Letters Between the President and 
Secretary of Commerce Maurice H. Stans on the 
Secretary’s Resignation. January 27, 1972 


January 27, 1972 
Dear Maury: 

I have your letter of January 17 tendering your resigna- 
tion as Secretary of Commerce, and I will, as you have re- 
quested, accept it effective on or about February 15, 1972. 
I do this with a sense of both great regret and profound 
gratitude—regret because you are leaving a post in which 
you have served with the utmost distinction and gratitude 
because you will be playing a key role in the forthcoming 
campaign. 
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Your three years of leadership at the Department of 
Commerce have been a source of the highest satisfaction 
to me, as you have given that vital arm of the national 
government a new spirit of purpose and urgency to match 
the needs of America and its free enterprise system. When 
I nominated you as Secretary of Commerce, I did so be- 
cause I knew our country demanded the experience and 
direction which you were uniquely equipped to offer. 
This you have done in the fullest measure. Your superb 
work and unswerving dedication have contributed in large 
measure to the fact that the United States is now well on 
the road to a new era of prosperity, without the artificial 
stimulus of a wartime economy. 

For many years you have been by my side, ever a loyal 
friend and wise counselor, and I am deeply pleased and 
honored that you will continue to be there. 

As you leave public office, you can do so with the 
knowledge that you have served your President, your 
country, and your fellow citizens with the highest skill 
and devotion, just as you did for more than five years 
under President Eisenhower. Every American who values 
the very best in government has reason to be thankful 
for your participation. 

With my warmest personal regards to Kathleen and 
to you, 

Sincerely, 


RicHAarD NIxon 


[Honorable Maurice H. Stans, Secretary of Commerce, Washington, 
D.C. 20230] 


January 17, 1972 
Dear Mr. President: 

By this letter I tender to you my resignation as Secretary 
of Commerce, effective on or about February 15. 

My three years in the Department of Commerce 
have been most gratifying. I believe that the organization 
and services of the Department have been significantly 
improved and that it is today far more responsive to 
public needs. 

Because there are, as always, important and interesting 
items of unfinished business, I leave with some reluc- 
tance. However, I am resigning to assist in the campaign 
for your reelection, and I believe that in this way I can 
best serve the interests of the country in 1972. 

I am grateful for the privilege of having been a mem- 
ber of the Cabinet under your inspiring and effective 
leadership. 

Respectfully yours, 
Maurice H. STans 
{The President, The White House, Washington, D.C.] 
NOTE: For remarks by the President, Secretary Stans, Peter G. 


Peterson, and Peter M. Flanigan upon the announcement of Sec- 
retary Stans’ resignation, see the preceding item. 
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THE ECONOMIC REPORT FOR 1972 


The President’s Annual Message to the Congress. January 27, 1972 


To the Congress of the United States: 


The American economy is beginning to feel the effects of the new 
policies launched last August. 

I undertook the New Economic Policy because it was becoming clear 
that not enough was being done to meet our ambitious goals for the Amer- 
ican economy. The new measures are designed to bring the Nation to 
higher employment, greater price stability, and a stronger international 
position. 

The essence of the New Economic Policy is not the specific list of 
measures we announced on August 15; it is the determination to do all 
that is necessary to achieve the Nation’s goals. 

Nineteen hundred and seventy-one was in many ways a good eco- 
nomic year. Total employment, total output, output per person, real 
hourly earnings, and real income after tax per person all reached new 
highs. The inflation which had plagued the country since 1965 began to 
subside. In the first 8 months of the year the rate of inflation was 30 per- 
cent less than in the same months of 1970. 


But I did not believe this was enough to meet the Nation’s needs. 
Although the rate of inflation had declined before August, it was still too 
high. Although unemployment stopped rising, it remained near 6 percent. 
In the first part of the year, our international balance-of-payments 
deficit—the excess of our payments to the rest of the world over their 
payments to us—had risen far too high. 


The conditions called for decisive actions. On August 15, I an- 
nounced these actions. 


First, I imposed a 90-day freeze on prices, wages, and rents. 


Second, I suspended conversion of dollars into gold and other reserve 
assets. 


Third, I imposed a temporary surcharge on imports generally at the 
rate of 10 percent. 

Fourth, I proposed a number of tax changes intended to stimulate the 
economy, including repeal of the excise tax on automobiles, a tax credit 
for investment, and reduction of income taxes on individuals. At the same 
time I took steps to keep the budget under control. 


The package of measures was unprecedented in scope and degree. My 
Administration had struggled for 22 years in an effort to check the 
inflation we inherited by means more consistent with economic freedom 
than price-wage controls. But the inflationary momentum generated by 
the policy actions and inactions of 1965-68 was too stubborn to be eradi- 
cated by these means alone. Or at least it seemed that it could only be 
eradicated at the price of persistent high unemployment—and this was a 
price we would not ask the American people to pay. 

Similarly, more than a decade of balance-of-payments deficits had 
built up an overhang of obligations and distrust which no longer left time 
for the gradual methods of correction which had been tried earlier. 
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The measures begun on August 15 will have effects continuing long 
into the future. They cannot be fully evaluated by what has happened 
in the little over 5 months since that date. Still the results up to this point 
have been extremely encouraging. 

The freeze slowed down the rate of inflation dramatically. In the 3 
months of its duration the index of consumer prices rose only 0.4 percent, 
compared to 1.0 percent in the previous 3 months. The freeze was a great 
testimonial to the public spirit of the American people, because that 
result could have been achieved with the small enforcement staff we had 
only if the people had been cooperating voluntarily. 

The freeze was followed by a comprehensive, mandatory system of 
controls, with more flexible and equitable standards than were possible 
during the first 90 days. General principles and specific regulations have 
been formulated, staffs have been assembled and cases are being decided. 
This effort is under the direction of citizens on the Price Commission 
and Pay Board, with advice from other citizens on special panels con- 
cerned with health services, State and local government, and rent. These 
citizens are doing a difficult job, doing it well, and the Nation is in their 
debt. 

While this inflation-control system was being put in place, vigorous 
action was going forward on the international front. The suspension of 
the convertibility of the dollar was a shock felt around the world. The 
surcharge emphasized the need to act swiftly and decisively to improve 
our position. Happily, the process of adjustment began promptly, with- 
out disrupting the flow of international business. Other currencies rose 
in cost relative to the U.S. dollar. As a result, the cost of foreign goods 
increased relative to the cost of U.S. goods, improving the competitive 
position of American workers and industries. International negotiations 
were begun to stabilize exchange rates at levels that would help in cor- 
recting the worldwide disequilibrium, of which the U.S. balance-of- 
payments deficit was the most obvious symptom. These negotiations led 
to significant agreements on a number of points: 

1. Realignment of exchange rates, with other currencies rising 
in cost relative to the dollar, as part of which we agreed to recom- 
mend to Congress that the price of gold in dollars be raised when 
progress had been made in trade liberalization. 

2. Commitment to discussion of more general reform of the 
international monetary system. 

3. Widening of the permitted range of variation of exchange 
rates, pending other measures of reform. 

4. Commitment to begin discussions to reduce trade barriers, 
including some most harmful to the United States. 

5. Assumption of a larger share of the costs of common defense 
by some of our allies. 

6. Elimination of the temporary U.S. surcharge on imports. 
The third part of the August 15 action was the stimulative tax pro- 

gram. Enactment of this package by Congress, although not entirely in 
the form I had proposed, put in place the final part of my New Economic 
Policy. 

In part as a result of this program, economic activity rose more rapidly 

in the latter part of the year. In the fourth quarter real output increased 
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at the annual rate of 6 percent, compared with about 3 percent in the 
2 previous quarters. Employment rose by about 1.1 million from July to 
December, and only an extraordinarily large rise of the civilian labor 
force—1.3 million—kept unemployment from falling. 

Nineteen hundred and seventy-two begins on a note of much greater 
confidence than prevailed 6 or 12 months ago. Output is rising at a rate 
which will boost employment rapidly and eat into unemployment. There 
is every reason to expect this rate of increase to continue. The Federal 
Government has contributed impetus to this advance by tax reductions 
and expenditure increases. The Federal Reserve has taken steps to create 
the monetary conditions necessary for rapid economic expansion. 

The operation of the new control system in an economy without in- 
flationary pressure of demand holds out great promise of sharply reduc- 
ing the inflation rate. We are converting the fear of perpetual inflation 
into a growing hope for price stability. We are lifting from the people 
the frustrating anxiety about what their savings and their income will be 
worth a year from now or 5 years from now. 

For the first time in over a decade the United States is moving de- 
cisively to restore strength to its international economic position. 

The outlook is bright, but much remains to be done. The great prob- 
lem is to get the unemployment rate down from the 6-percent level where 
it was in 1971. It was reduced from that level in the sixties by a war 
buildup; it must be reduced from that level in the seventies by the creation 
of peacetime jobs. 

It is obvious that the unemployment problem has been intensified by 
the reduction of over 2 million defense-related jobs and by the need to 
squeeze down inflation. But 6 percent unemployment is too much, and I 
am determined to reduce that number significantly in 1972. 

To that end I proposed the tax reduction package of 1971. Federal 
expenditures will rise by $25.2 billion between last fiscal year and fiscal 
1972. Together these tax reductions and expenditure increases will leave 
a budget deficit of $38.8 billion this year. If we were at full employment 
in the present fiscal year, expenditures would exceed receipts by $8.1 bil- 
lion. This is strong medicine, and I do not propose to continue its use, but 
we have taken it in order to give a powerful stimulus to employment. 

We have imposed price and wage controls to assure that the expan- 
sion of demand does not run to waste in more inflation but generates real 
output and real employment. 

We have suspended dollar convertibility and reduced the interna- 
tional cost of the dollar which will help restore the competitive position of 
U.S. workers and thereby generate jobs for them. 

We have instituted a public service employment program to provide 
Jobs directly for people who find it especially hard to get work. 

We have expanded the number of people on federally assisted man- 
power programs to record levels. 


We have established computerized Job Banks to help match up job- 
seekers and job vacancies. 


We have proposed welfare reform to increase incentives to 
employment. 
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We have proposed special revenue sharing for manpower programs, 
to make them more effective. 

We have proposed revision of the minimum wage system to remove 
obstacles to the employment of young and inexperienced workers. 

We expect that these measures, and others, will contribute to a sub- 
stantial reduction of unemployment. 


In addition to getting unemployment down, a second major economic 
task before us is to develop and apply the price-wage control system, 
which is still in its formative stage, to the point where its objective is 
achieved. The objective of the controls is a state of affairs in which rea- 
sonable price stability can be maintained without controls. That state of 
affairs can and will be reached. How long it will take, no one can say. 
We will persevere until the goal is reached, but we will not keep the con- 
trols one day longer than necessary. 


The success of the stabilization program depends fundamentally upon 
the cooperation of the American people. This means not only compliance 
with the regulations. It means also mutual understanding of the difficul- 
ties that all of us—working people, businessmen, consumers, farmers, Gov- 
ernment officials—encounter in this new and complicated program. Our 
experience in the past few months convinces me that we shall have this 
necessary ingredient for success. 

We embarked last year on another great task—to create an inter- 
national economic system in which we and others can reap the benefits of 
the exchange of goods and services without danger to our domestic econ- 
omies. Despite all the troubles in this field in recent years both the 
American people and our trading partners are enjoying on a larger scale 
than ever before what is the object of the whole international economic 
exercise—consumption of foreign goods that are better or cheaper or 
more interesting than domestic goods, as well as foreign travel and profit- 
able investment abroad. 

We don’t want to reduce these benefits. We want to expand them. To 
do that, we in the United States must be able to pay in the way that is 
best—chiefly by selling abroad those things that we produce best or more 
cheaply, including the products of our agriculture and our other high- 
technology industries. This is our objective in the international discusstons 
launched by our acts of last year and continuing this year. 

These tasks, in which Government takes the lead, are superimposed 
on the fundamental task of the American economy, upon which the 
welfare of the people most depends and which is basically performed by 
the people and not by the Government. That fundamental task is the 
efficient and innovative production of the goods and services that the 
American people want. That is why I have emphasized the need for 
greater productivity and a resurgence of the competitive spirit. 

The outstanding performance of the American economy in this re- 
spect provides a background of strength which permits the Government 
to face its economic problems with confidence and to bring about a new 
prosperity without inflation and without war. 


RicHaAarD NIxon 


January 27, 1972. 


NOTE: The President’s message together with the Annual Report of the Council of 
Economic Advisers is printed in “Economic Report of the President, Transmitted to 
the Congress January 1972” (Government Printing Office, 1972, 304 pp.). 
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Disaster Assistance for Texas 


Announcement of Disaster Declaration and Assistance 
Following Heavy Rains and Flooding. 
January 27, 1972 


The President today declared a major disaster for 
the State of Texas. Heavy rains and flooding occurred 
in the northeastern portion of the State in December, 
and the President’s action will permit the use of Federal 
funds in relief and recovery efforts. 

In his request for a Presidential declaration, Texas 
Governor Preston Smith had advised the President that 
estimates of damage to public and private property, 
including agricultural properties and livestock, had ex- 
ceeded $20 million. The bulk of the funds available from 
the President’s Disaster Fund will be used for the repair 
and restoration of public roads and facilities 

The President last declared a major disaster for Texas 
on September 18, 1971, because of damages resulting 
from heavy rains, high winds, and flooding. 

Federal relief activities in Texas are being coordinated 
by the President’s Office of Emergency Preparedness. 
Disaster specialists from OEP’s Region VI Office in Dal- 
las have been in the area, working under George E. 
Hastings, Regional Director. Mr. Hastings has been des- 
ignated as the Federal Coordinating Officer to work with 
the State in providing Federal disaster assistance under 
Public Law 91-606. 


Secretary of Commerce 


Statement by the President Upon Nominating Peter G. 
Peterson To Be Secretary of Commerce and Designating 
Him as Chairman of the National Commission 

on Productivity. January 27, 1972 


I am today nominating Peter G. Peterson to be Sec- 
retary of Commerce. 

Mr. Peterson has, since February of 1971, served as 
my Assistant for International Economic Affairs as well 
as Executive Director of the Council on International 
Economic Policy. His chief responsibility to the Presi- 
dent has been to review and analyze the world’s chang- 
ing economic conditions and to translate his findings into 
recommended international economic policies for the dec- 
ade ahead. 

Prior to Mr. Peterson’s undertaking this important 
mission he was chief executive of Bell and Howell, where 
he was active in all aspects of the commercial sector, both 
foreign and domestic. 

His experience in government and his previous indus- 
trial experience in the management of businesses that are 
both in technological and competitive fields equip him 
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well for the broader responsibilities to which I am nomi- 
nating him. 

I have proposed formation of a new Department of 
Economic Affairs where all of the various economic activi- 
ties of the executive branch can be brought together. One 
of Mr. Peterson’s assignments will be to bring leadership 
to this reorganization effort. I know he shares my concern 
for the success of this undertaking. 

Because the competition in today’s world is so intense 
and so demanding of domestic economic dynamism, I am 
asking Mr. Peterson, as the new Secretary of Commerce, 
to focus major attention and energy on the ways in which 
America’s competitiveness and productivity can be im- 
proved in the years ahead. Toward that goal, I am ask- 
ing him to assume the Chairmanship of the National 
Commission on Productivity. 

Facing, as we are, a new competition in a new world, 
we can be satisfied with nothing less than a new pros- 
perity—without inflation, without war, with high pro- 
ductivity and full employment. It will not be easy but, 
with a revitalization of America’s competitive spirit, it 
can and will be done. I have every confidence that Mr. 
Peterson will do much to help bring our Nation closer to 
these goals. 


NOTE: For remarks by the President, Secretary of Commerce 
Maurice H. Stans, Mr. Peterson, and Peter M. Flanigan upon the 
announcement of the nomination, see page 139 of this issue. 


Disaster Assistance for Arkansas 


Announcement of Disaster Declaration and 
Assistance Following Severe Storms and 
Flooding. January 27, 1972 


The President today declared a major disaster for 
the State of Arkansas. Severe storms and flooding oc- 
curred in the western portion of the State in December, 
and the President’s action will permit the use of Fed- 
eral funds in relief and recovery efforts. 

In his request for a Presidential declaration, Arkansas 
Governor Dale Bumpers had advised the President that 
estimates of damage to public and private property, 
excluding agricultural properties and livestock, had ex- 
ceeded $3,516,000. Federal disaster assistance from the 
President’s Disaster Fund will consist primarily of repair 
and restoration of public facilities. 

The President last declared a major disaster for Arkan- 
sas in February, 1969, enabling the use of Federal funds 
for relief and recovery measures in the wake of severe 
storms and flooding in the same general area of the State. 

Federal relief activities in Arkansas are being coor- 
dinated by the President’s Office of Emergency Prepared- 
ness. Disaster specialists from OEP’s Region VI Office in 
Dallas have been in the area, working under George E. 
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Hastings, Regional Director. Mr. Hastings has been des- 
ignated as the Federal Coordinating Officer to work with 
the State in providing Federal disaster assistance under 
Public Law 91-606. 


Mahalia Jackson 


Statement by the President on the Death of the 
Noted Singer. January 27, 1972 


America and the world, black people and all people, 
today mourn the passing of Mahalia Jackson. She was 
a noble woman, an artist without peer, a magnetic am- 
bassador of goodwill for the United States in other lands, 
an exemplary servant of her God. All her years she poured 
out her soul in song and her heart in service to her peo- 
ple. Millions of ears will miss the sound of that great rich 
voice “making a joyful noise unto the Lord,” as she liked 
to call her work—yet her life story itself sings the Gospel 
message of freedom, and will not cease to do so. 


Annual Assay Commission 


Announcement of Appointment of 29 Members and 3 
Ex Officio Members. January 28, 1972 


The President today announced the appointment of 29 
persons to serve as members of the 1972 Annual Assay 
Commission and three persons who will serve on the Com- 
mission in an ex officio capacity. The appointees are: 


Ausrey E. Austin, Jr., of California, president and chairman of 
the board, Santa Monica Bank, Santa Monica, Calif. 

Davis H. Carr, of Tennessee, attorney-at-law, Boult, Cummings, 
and Berry, Nashville, Tenn. 

Danie J. Cryor, of Pennsylvania, political editor, WCAU-—CBS, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rosert DupnHorne, of New Mexico, senior vice president, First 
National Bank, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

Ricnarp B. DusTEerBERG, of Ohio, assistant prosecuting attorney for 
Hamilton County, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Pau W. Eccers, of Texas, attorney-at-law, Dallas, Tex. 

James A. Greene, of North Carolina, principal, Alleghany High 
School, Sparta, N.C. 
Howarp W. Guntocke, of New York, president, Gunlocke Co., 
Wayland, N.Y. - 
Gerorce M. Havpern, of New York, associate dean of faculty, New 
York Community College, New York, N.Y. 

Warren S. HenpeERSON, of Florida, State Senator, 32d District, 
Sarasota, Fla. 

Tuomas M. Hicerns, Jr., of Missouri, president and director, Twin 
Cities State Bank, Kansas City, Kans. 

Lewe.tyn A. JENNINGS, of Maryland, chairman of the board, Riggs 
National Bank, Washington, D.C. 

Sot Kaptan, of Ohio, president, Lewis M. Reagan Memorial Foun- 
dation, Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Tuomas E. Kitunzinoer, of Michigan, writer, Detroit, Mich. 

Herman A. KrajewskI, of Connecticut, machinist, Buckland Man- 
ufacturing Co., Manchester, Conn. 


Rosert F. Kriz, of Florida, colonel, United States Army Reserves, 
retired, Merritt Island, Fla. 

Barpara V. Lien, of South Dakota, homemaker, Rapid City, S. Dak. 

Anna §S. Lopino, of Alabama, secretary, Van Antwerp Realty Cor- 
poration, Mobile, Ala. 

Cuarves Keitu Lyte, of Florida, retired owner of C. K. Lyle 
Associates, Vero Beach, Fla. 

Frank C. P. McG.utnn, of Pennsylvania, senior vice president, mar- 
keting department, Fidelity Bank, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ronatp W. Peterson, of Oregon, president, Peterson Properties, 
Inc., Portland, Oreg. 

Frank S. Rosinson, of New York, staff counsel, New York Public 
Service Commission, Albany, N.Y. 

Mivprep W. Jones, of Maryland, physical science technician, Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards, Washington, D.C. 

Maria EsTecra Perez Roser, of Texas, Roser Customs Service, 
Brownsville, Tex. 


Hirsu N. Scuwartz, of Texas, Mayor, City of Schulenburg, 
Schulenburg, Tex. 


Sam Sparks, of Arkansas, president, New American Investments, 
Inc., Little Rock, Ark. 

Samue. A. Wuitwortu, of Nebraska, assistant vice president, First 
National Bank and Trust Company of Lincoln, Lincoln, Nebr. 

Louis Weiser, of New York, executive vice president, Knicker- 
bocker Travel Services, Inc., New York, N.Y. 

Napo.eon C. Zspyszewski, of Illinois, project engineer, All- 
Brightnel Company, Chicago, III. 

Ex officio members: 


Paut J. Macuire, of New York, assayer, U.S. Assay Office, New 
York, N.Y. 


Wixuiam B. Camp, of Maryland, Comptroller of the Currency, 
Washington, D.C. 


James H. Gorsey, of Pennsylvania, Judge, United States District 
Court fcr the Eastern District of Pennsylvania. 

The Assay Commission meets each year on the second 
Wednesday in February at the United States Mint in 
Philadelphia. They examine and test, in the presence of 
the Director of the Mint, the weight and quality of the 


coins provided them for this purpose by the several U.S. 
mints. 


Drug Abuse 


Statement by the President Upon Establishing the Office 
for Drug Abuse Law Enforcement, To Be Headed by 
Myles J. Ambrose, in the Department of 

Justice. January 28, 1972 


Drug abuse—as I said 7 months ago—is America’s 
“public enemy number |.” It is an all-pervasive and yet 
an elusive enemy. I am convinced that the only effective 
way to fight this menace is by attacking it on many 
fronts—through a balanced, comprehensive strategy. 

For the past 3 years, this administration has been 
working to carry out such a strategy. We have moved to 
eliminate dangerous drugs at their source, to cut their 
international flow, to stop them from entering our country, 
and to intercept them after they do. We have been edu- 
cating our people to understand the drug problem more 
completely. We have expanded significantly our efforts 
to prevent drug addiction and to treat and rehabilitate 
those who have become drug-dependent. 
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A NEW INITIATIVE 


Today our balanced, comprehensive attack on drug 
abuse moves forward in yet another critical area as we 
institute a major new program to drive drug traffickers 
and drug pushers off the streets of America. 

I have signed today an Executive order establishing a 
new Office for Drug Abuse Law Enforcement in the De- 
partment of Justice. This Office will marshal a wide range 
of government resources—including new authorities 
granted in the Organized Crime Control Act of 1970— 
in a concentrated assault on the street-level heroin pusher. 
Working through nine regional offices, our new program 
will use special grand juries to gather extensive new infor- 
mation concerning drug traffickers and will pool this in- 
telligence for use by Federal, State, and local law enforce- 
ment agencies. It will draw on the Department of Justice 
and the Department of the Treasury to assist State and 
local’ agencies in detecting, arresting, and prosecuting 
heroin traffickers. 

I am pleased to announce that the new Office for Drug 
Abuse Law Enforcement will be headed by Myles J. Am- 
brose, who has been serving as our Commissioner of Cus- 
toms. Mr. Ambrose will also serve as my own Special Con- 
sultant for Drug Abuse Law Enforcement, advising me on 
all matters relating to this important subject. 


ProGRAMS ALREADY IN OPERATION 


This effort to meet the drug menace directly on the 
streets of America—an effort which I promised in my 
message on the State of the Union—complements our 
other drug-related initiatives. 

—The Special Action Office for Drug Abuse Preven- 
tion, established on an interim basis last June and headed 
by Dr. Jerome Jaffe, is already beginning to have an 
impact in the fields of drug abuse education, treatment, 
rehabilitation, and prevention. The Office is working to 
coordinate programs which are spread through nine Fed- 
eral agencies and to develop a national strategy to guide 
these efforts. Drawing on private and public expertise, the 
Special Action Office has spurred new research, gathered 
valuable information, planned for a new drug training 
and education center, and helped in setting up a major 
program to identify and treat drug abuse in the Armed 
Services. 

The Special Action Office—which has already done so 
much—can do much more if the Congress will promptly 
give it the authority and the funds I have requested for it. 

—T he Cabinet Committee on International Narcotics 
Control, established last September and chaired by Secre- 
tary Rogers, is taking the lead in our efforts to fight the 
international drug traffic and to eliminate drugs at their 
source. We have appointed Narcotics Control Coordi- 
nators in all affected American embassies around the 


world and have been working closely with other govern- 
ments to strengthen drug control efforts. We were espe- 
cially gratified when Turkey announced last summer a 
total ban on the growing of the opium poppy. 

—Drug dependence in the Armed Forces and among 
veterans is being reduced considerably by expanded drug 
treatment and rehabilitation programs in the Department 
of Defense and in the Veterans Administration. Drug 
identification and detoxification programs, which began 
in Vietnam, have been expanded to include all military 
personnel in the United States who are being discharged, 
sent abroad, or are returning from overseas duty. In the 
year ahead the Veterans Administration will offer treat- 
ment and rehabilitative service to an estimated 20,000 
addicts. It will expand its drug dependence units by as 
many as 12, creating a total of up to 44 such units. 

—We have also been moving ahead with a range of 
other activities. The Comprehensive Drug Abuse Preven- 
tion and Control Act of 1970—which I proposed in July 
of 1969—was passed by the Congress and signed into 
law in October of 1970. The model State narcotics leg- 
islation which I also recommended has been adopted by 
26 States and is being considered in 15 others. 

Tens of thousands of teachers, students, and commu- 
nity leaders have been trained under our National Drug 
Education Training Program. A new National Clearing- 
house for Drug Abuse Information has been established. 
Some 25 million pieces of drug education information 
have been distributed by the Federal Government. We 
have established a Federal Drug Abuse Prevention Co- 
ordinating Committee at the interagency level and a 
number of White House Conferences on Drug Abuse have 
been conducted. 

In addition, the Federal Government is carrying out a 
number of major research programs to help us better to 
identify and analyze drugs and more fully to understand 
how they are moved about the country and around the 
world. I have also recommended the creation of a United 
Nations Fund for Drug Control—to which we have al- 
ready contributed $1 million and pledged $1 million 
more—and have recommended several steps to strengthen 
international narcotics agreements. 

In the enforcement field, the number of authorized new 
positions in the Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs 
and in the Bureau of Customs has jumped by more than 
2,000 in the past year alone. We are expanding our 
program to train State prosecutors to handle cases under 
the newly enacted Uniform Controlled Dangerous Sub- 
stances Act. We are stepping up the work of the Joint 
State-Federal Narcotics Task Force in New York City. 

It is estimated that the amount of heroin which will 
be seized in the current fiscal year will be more than four 
times what was seized in fiscal year 1969. Since that time, 
the number of drug-related arrests has nearly doubled. 
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OvERALL EXPENDITURES 


Perhaps the most dramatic evidence of our stepped-up 
campaign against drug abuse lies in the budget figures for 
various aspects of our effort. In the last 3 years, for 
example, Federal obligations for drug treatment and 
rehabilitation have increased nearly seven-fold, from $28 
million to $189.6 million, and we have proposed a further 
increase of $40.6 million for next year. Obligations for 
research, education, training, and prevention activities 
have also grown nearly seven-fold, from $17.5 million in 
fiscal year 1969 to $120.5 million this year, and our new 
budget calls for a further increase of $14.5 million. 

This means that we will be obligating more than eight 
times as much for treatment, rehabilitation, research, 
education, training, and prevention in the coming fiscal 
year as we were when this administration took office. 

As far as law enforcement obligations relating to drug 
abuse are concerned, the level has increased more than 
eight-fold in our first 3 years in office—from $20.2 million 
to $164.4 million. We plan to increase this figure by an- 
other $64.6 million next year to the $229 million level. 


A BALANCED AND COMPREHENSIVE PROGRAM 


The central concept behind all of these programs is that 
our overall approach to the drug menace must be bal- 
anced and comprehensive—fighting those who traffic in 
drugs, helping those who have been victimized by drugs, 
and protecting those who have not yet been threatened. 
The new initiative I have launched today in the area of 
law enforcement is aimed against those who would profit 
from the misery of others. It will confront the street-level 
heroin pusher with a dedicated group of lawyers and in- 
vestigators intent upon exposing and eliminating retail 
sales of heroin. At the same time, however, we must be 
sure that we have sufficient treatment facilities to handle 
any increase in the number of addicts seeking treatment 
because of the disruption of heroin trafficking. The Spe- 
cial Action Office for Drug Abuse Prevention, which 
helped in the development of this new law enforcement 
program, has assured me that we will be able to meet an 
increased demand in the treatment field if the Congress 
Passes its new legislation. 

Drug abuse, as I said in my message on the State of the 
Union, saps our Nation’s strength and destroys our Na- 
tion’s character. The Federal Government cannot meet 
this menace alone—but it can take a strong leadership 
position. I believe we have developed a Federal program 
for combating drug abuse which is both firm and com- 
passionate. With the cooperation of the Congress, the 
State and local governments, and the American people, 
that program will continue to grow in effectiveness. 


NOTE: The President signed the Executive order establishing the new 
Office during a meeting with Mr. Ambrose, Attorney General John 
N. Mitchell, Under Secretary of the Treasury for Monetary Affairs 
Paul A. Volcker, and Dr. Jerome H. Jaffe, Special Consultant to 
the President for Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs and Director, 
Special Action Office for Drug Abuse. For the text of the Executive 
order, see the following item. 
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Concentration of Law Enforcement 
Activities Relating to Drug Abuse 


Executive Order 11641. January 28, 1972 

The menace of drug abuse threatens to sap our Na- 
tion’s strength and destroy our Nation’s character. It must 
be combatted in a variety of ways—through international 
measures, through domestic law enforcement, through 
programs dealing with prevention, education, treatment 
and rehabilitation. As one critical part of this balanced 
and comprehensive program, we must now give special 
emphasis to improving law enforcement activities at all 
levels of government. 

Now, THEREFORE, by virtue of the authority vested in 
me by the Constitution and laws of the United States, in- 
cluding section 5317 of Title 5 of the United States Code, 
as amended, it is hereby ordered as follows: 

Section 1. (a) The Attorney General of the United 
States shall provide for the establishment within the De- 
partment of Justice of an “Office for Drug Abuse Law 
Enforcement.” 

(b) This Office shall be headed by a Director who shall 
have the title of Special Assistant Attorney General. 

(c) The Director shall also serve as a Special Con- 
sultant to the President for Drug Abuse Law Enforce- 
ment. He shall advise the President with respect to all 
matters relating to the more effective enforcement by 
all Federal agencies of laws relating to illegal drug 
traffic and on methods by which the Federal Govern- 
ment can assist State and local governments in strength- 
ening the enforcement of their laws relating to illegal drug 
traffic. He shall, as appropriate, recommend to the Pres- 
ident plans, programs, legislation, techniques, and other 
measures designed to maximize at every level of govern- 
ment the Nation’s campaign to stamp out illegal drug 
traffic through effective law enforcement. 

(d) The Director shall be responsible for the develop- 
ment and implementation of a concentrated program 
throughout the Federal Government for the enforcement 
of Federal laws relating to the prevention of drug abuse 
and for cooperation with State and local governments 
in the enforcement of their drug abuse laws. The Attor- 
ney General is called upon to delegate to the Director 
those duties and authorities vested in him as are neces- 
sary to carry out those functions. 

Sec. 2. The Director shall consult with the Director 
of the Special Action Office for Drug Abuse Preven- 
tion and those officials shall ensure that all steps per- 
mitted by law are being taken by Federal, State, and 
local governments and, to the extent feasible, by private 
persons and organizations, to prevent drug abuse in this 
Nation and elsewhere. 

Sec. 3. Section 1 of Executive Order No. 11248 of 
October 10, 1965, as amended, is further amended by 
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deleting “(12) Chairman, Pay Board,” and by insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “(12) Director, Office for Drug Abuse 
Law Enforcement.” 

Sec. 4. Each department and agency of the Federal 
Government shall, upon request and to the extent per- 
mitted by law, assist the Director of the Office for Drug 
Abuse Law Enforcement in the performance of func- 
tions assigned to him by or pursuant to this order, and 
the Director may, in carrying out those functions, utilize 
the services of any other agencies, Federal and State, 
as may be available and appropriate. 


RicHarp Nixon 
The White House 


January 28, 1972 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 3:54 p.m., 
January 28, 1972.] 


NOTE: For a statement by the President on signing Executive Order 
11641 see the preceding item. 


Marble and Travertine Products 


Announcement of Decisions With Regard to Trade 
Adjustment Assistance and Tariffs. 
January 28, 1972 


The President today announced his decision to permit 
firms and workers producing marble and travertine prod- 
ucts for structural uses to apply for trade adjustment as- 
sistance. The President’s action follows a tie vote by the 
Tariff Commission on an escape clause relief petition 
filed by the National Association of Marble Producers. 
The President accepted the finding that the industry is 
threatened with serious injury due to competition from 
increased imports, and informed the Secretaries of Labor 
and Commerce that the industry’s workers and firms may 
request certification of eligibility to apply for adjustment 
assistance. 

The major quarrier-fabricators of structural marble 
and travertine are located in Arkansas, Georgia, Idaho, 
Missouri, Tennessee, and Vermont. There are also an 
estimated 300 independent fabricators that are widely dis- 
persed throughout the country. The principal foreign 
source of marble is Italy, which produces some colors 
not found in domestic quarries. 

Under the Trade Expansion Act of 1962, firms cer- 
tified by the Secretary of Commerce as eligible to receive 
adjustment assistance, may receive such help as loans and 
loan guarantees, technical assistance, and certain tax re- 
lief. Workers certified by the Secretary of Labor as eligible 
may receive cash adjustment allowances, counseling, 
training, and relocation allowances if needed and desired. 

The President also announced that he has decided not 
to proclaim the tariff increases on finished marble and 
travertine which had been requested by two members of 


the Commission. He has concluded that even the maxi- 
mum possible tariff increases would not bring the prices 
of imports up to domestic price levels and would, to the 
contrary, serve to raise domestic construction costs and 
thus create inflationary pressures which could reduce the 
already limited demand for marble and _ travertine 
products. 

The President has also decided to seek elimination of 
tariffs on all unfinished and some semifinished marble 
and travertine imports which are vital to domestic pro- 
duction and fabrication. This move, which will reduce 
costs for domestic producers and fabricators and enable 
them to compete more successfully against foreign bidders, 
is also designed to shift some U.S. imports from finished 
to unfinished marble products, thereby increasing U.S. 
employment in fabrication work. 


Presidential Medal of Freedom for 
DeWitt and Lila Acheson Wallace 


Remarks of the President and Mr. Wallace Upon 
Presentation of the Medal to the Cofounders of 
The Reader’s Digest. January 28, 1972 


THe Present. Mr. and Mrs. Wallace and ladies and 
gentlemen: 

This is a birthday party, as you all know, for The Read- 
er’s Digest, which is 50 years old. We have tried to pay a 
tribute to the Digest and to the founders of the Digest a 
little earlier in the State Dining Room, but since we have 
some special guests who were not able to join us there, 
but who we understand were able to be with us at another 
room that was available and also some special guests from 
the press, I think that all of us in this room would like 
to pay tribute to our honored guests. 

I do not want to repeat here what I said in the Dining 
Room. And I have been trying to think of something that 
would perhaps express the feelings of everybody here who 
knows the Wallaces on this special day. 

I think of the Digest, the years that I have read it and 
all the special articles, “How to Increase Your Word 
Power,” “Life in These United States,” but I think of 
all the special articles that I remember, the features, the 
one that perhaps made the most indelible impression was 
the series, “The Most Unforgettable Character I Ever 
Met.” 

Tonight we could speak of Lila and DeWitt Wallace 
in terms of by far the biggest circulation of any publica- 
tion in the world. We could speak of them as having 
created a publication that is now read by over 100 million 
people in the world. We could speak of them also as 
people who have created a publication which has perhaps, 
in the deepest sense, done more good in creating a feeling 
of idealism in this country and among people abroad, 
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understanding of this country, than any publication we 
have ever had. 

All of those things have been said and can be said by 
anyone. But I think for us, and everybody in this room is 
in that category tonight, who consider ourselves to be the 
Wallaces’ special friends, I think we would say that in that 
50 years of that wonderful series, “The Most Unforget- 
table Character I Ever Met,” the Digest made two great 
mistakes. The Digest never had Lila Wallace in it or 
DeWitt Wallace and they both should have been in it. 

Now Hobart Lewis is the only one who could rectify 
that mistake, but Wally wouldn’t let him do it if he tried. 

So, tonight in the White House, in this room, in this 
company, before those who are friends of the Wallaces, 
friends of the Digest, contributors to it, readers of it, I, 
speaking for all of the United States and for readers of 
the Digest around the world, would like to rectify that 
error, one of the few the Digest has made. And if Mrs. 
Nixon would escort our two honored guests here, I will 
rectify it properly tonight. 

The highest honor that can be given to a civilian in this 
country is the Medal of Freedom and it is one of those 
few discretionary powers that the United States President 
has in terms of honors, to determine who receives the 
Medal of Freedom. I have not often exercised that power 
and I think I, in this instance, have made a selection that 
millions of Americans and millions around the world will 
applaud. 

Tonight, I first want to present a Medal of Freedom to 
DeWitt Wallace. The citation reads as follows: 

“To DeWitt Wallace: The co-founder with Lila Ache- 
son Wallace of The Reader’s Digest and partner in its 
direction for half a century, he has made a towering con- 
tribution to that freedom of the mind from which spring 
all our other liberties. This magazine has become a 
monthly university in print, teaching 100 million readers 
worldwide the wonder of common life and the scope of 
man’s potential. In DeWitt Wallace America has a son 
to be deeply proud of—one whose lifework shows Ameri- 
can enterprise at its creative best, and the American ethic 
in its fullest flower.” 

I used the word partner deliberately in that citation, 
because of all the great business enterprises and publish- 
ing enterprises in this country, none has been a partner- 
ship from the beginning and throughout its existence more 
than The Reader’s Digest. It began that way, it remains 
that way, and this wonderful partnership in their home, 
that some of us have had the privilege of visiting, and in 
this publication, is an example for all Americans and 
people around the world. 

So the second citation reads: 

“To Lila Acheson Wallace: Co-founder with DeWitt 
Wallace of The Reader’s Digest half a century ago and 
partner with him in its direction ever since, Lila Wallace 
has helped make all America better read. Her vision and 
drive have given wings to the workhorse printed word, 
fashioning a Pegasus of a magazine that carries American 
insights to 100 million readers worldwide. Her gracious 
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touch at Pleasantville has shown the way to infusing in- 
dustrial settings with culture and the joy of work.” 

Mr. Wat ace. I am absolutely flabbergasted. I am 
sure Lila is, too. We rather suspected some shenanigans 
might be going on, but I thought at most it might be a 
carving set or something of that sort. 

I can’t for the life of me understand why there is such 
a shindig, such a glorious shindig, because a magazine 
is still in its infancy. I am sure it is going to have a long 
life, and normally we don’t have these pow-wows for an 
infant that is still in its swaddling clothes. 

Actually, I think the infant is so precocious that I am 
hopeful it will even skip entirely the trying period of 
adolescence. 

By the way, I do not understand why the President and 
Secretary Connally do not provide a roundtrip 3-month 
ticket around the world for all these youngsters who are 
having this poor, sufferingness period of adolescence. 

But we—Lila and I—will certainly remember this 
occasion as long as we live, and hopefully, far longer. 
I say that and I hope that Billy Graham and Norman 
Peale noted that. 

I thank you, thank you, thank you. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 10:48 p.m. in the East Room at the 
White House, following a dinner honoring Mr. and Mrs. Wallace. 
As printed above, this item follows the text of the White House 
press release. 


Council of Economic Advisers 


Remarks of the President, Council Chairman Herbert 
Stein, and Dr. Marina von Neumann Whitman Upon 
the Announcement of the Intention To Nominate 

Dr. Whitman to the Council. January 29, 1972 


Tue Preswent. Mrs. Whitman must be confirmed by 
the Senate, so she will not be able to say anything on her 
own behalf today, but we are delighted that she has ac- 
cepted the appointment of the nomination to the Council 
of Economic Advisers. And as our chitchat here indicates, 
while I am sure most stories, as I know from the inspired 
lead which appeared in the papers this morning indicated, 
this is very important, because this is the first time a 
woman has ever been a member of the Council. So be it. 
That is important. 

But what is more important, I think, is that of those 
who were considered for this post, that Herb Stein had 
Mrs. Whitman first on his list and this is an indication of 
our concern. I think it is the feeling of this administration 
and I think of most people in the government, Democrats 
and Republicans, when we look for quality, particularly 
where brains are concerned, and achievement, that we are 
not concerned about color, we are not concerned about 
race, we are not concerned about religion, we are not 
concerned about sex, we are concerned about quality. 
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And you don’t have to feel—I always say this about 
people—(Laughter.) But, in any event, in this field, we 
have now added to the Council an experienced, despite her 
young years, and also an intellectual ability of the first 
magnitude and that is what Mr. Stein wants and Ezra 
Solomon wants. You are outnumbered. It is two to one. 

Mrs. Wurman. That is right. 

Tue PrEsweENT. But not in terms of brains. So, we are 
very pleased. You can say a word. Your main problem I 
think was bringing your children downtown this morning. 

Mrs. Wurman. I guess the family logistics were a 
little complicated, but that seems to have been straight- 
ened out with great success. 

Thank you. I guess I can say how very, very pleased 
I am to be here and how pleased and honored and excited 
I am to be coming and to be given a chance to tackle some 
of the most exciting and important and difficult, challeng- 
ing problems that are in this country today. 

One of the things about being an economist is that un- 
like doctors and lawyers and so forth, we very seldom get 
a chance to practice our profession as well as to teach. 
So, it is a very unique, really, opportunity to be given this 
chance to practice, I hope, in the highest sense, my 
profession. 

Also, I was on the Council’s staff last year and I left 
Friday, August 13, which was, for many, many reasons, 
a bad time to leave. (Laughter.) In fact, may I tell you 
a little story about that? 

THE PRESIDENT. Sure. 

Mrs. Wurman. When I was just packing up, I left 
the Council and had a call from a member of the Council 
staff on Sunday the 15th, saying, “Be sure and watch 
your television set tonight, because the President is really 
going to drop a bomb.” My 8-year-old daughter said, 
“He is? Where?” I just wish all bombs could be as pro- 
ductive as that particular one. 

In any case, I really feel I am coming home to work 
again with Herb and Ezra Solomon and I am very 
grateful to you, Mr. President, for inviting me back. 

THE PrEswENT. Well, we are happy to have you and 
I think this is, first; a very important assignment as the 
Council’s work this year, which must be not only a very 
good year, but also it is a period in which we feel that it 
is very important to get on the Council a variety of 
experience, a broad base of experience and that we are 
accomplishing. 

Mk. STEIN. Marina will work in two of the most vital 
areas for this year. She will do our international economics 
and with the experience she has, she will conduct our 
relations mainly with the price-wage control system, on 
which she is now an expert, since she has been a member 
of the Price Commission for 3 months and that is more 
experience than anybody else has. So, she has a lot to do 
and we are counting very heavily on her. 


Tue Presment. Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 10:14 a.m. in his Oval Office at the 
White House. As printed above, this item follows the text of the 
White House press release. 

For the announcement of the intention to nominate Mrs. Whit- 
man, see the following item. 


Council of Economic Advisers 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate Dr. Marina 
von Neuman Whitman To Be a Member of the 
Council. January 29, 1972 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate Marina von Neumann Whitman to be a member of 
the Council of Economic Advisers. She would succeed 
Paul W. McCracken who resigned effective December 
31, 1971. Mrs. Whitman is a professor of economics at 
the University of Pittsburgh where she has taught since 
1963. She will be on leave from that position. Since Octo- 
ber 26, 1971, she has been a member of the Price Com- 
mission, from which she is resigning. 

Mrs. Whitman was born on March 6, 1935, in New 
York City. She was graduated from Radcliffe College, 
with a B.A, degree in 1956. She received her M.A. in 
1959 and her Ph. D. in economics in 1962 from Columbia 
University. From August 1970 to August 1971 she served 
as senior staff economist of the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers. Her principal subject of research has been inter- 
national economics, and she is the author of several books 
and articles in that field. 

She was a reporter on the Long Islander in the sum- 
mers of 1953 and 1954. 

Mrs. Whitman is the daughter of the late John von 
Neumann, world-famous mathematician. She is the wife 
of Dr. Robert Whitman, professor of English at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. The Whitmans have two children. 
NOTE: For remarks of the President, Council Chairman Herbert 


Stein, and Mrs. Whitman in connection with the announcement, 
see the preceding item. 


Digest of Other 


White House Announcements 


Following is a listing of items of general interest which 
were announced to the press during the period covered 
by this issue but which are not carried elsewhere in the 
issue. Appointments requiring Senate approval are not 
included since they appear in the list of nominations 
submitted to the Senate, below. 
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January 24 


The President signed the Budget Message in a cere- 
mony in the Cabinet Room. 

Mayor Frank Rizzo of Philadelphia met with the Pres- 
ident to discuss Federal-city relationships. 


January 25 


The President met with the bipartisan leadership of 
the Congress before his address to the Nation on Viet- 
nam peace efforts. 


January 26 


Prime Minister Barend W. Biesheuvel of the Nether- 
lands met with the President at the White House. 

The President met with the Quadriad at the White 
House. 

The President has announced the appointment of Alice 
§. Marriott to be a member of the Board of Trustees of 
the John F. Kennedy Center for the Performing Arts for 
the remainder of the term expiring September 1, 1972. 

Representative Page Belcher of Oklahoma and Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Earl L. Butz met with the President 
at the White House to discuss agricultural and rural devel- 
opment matters. 


January 27 


The President signed the Economic Report in a cere- 
mony in the Cabinet Room. 

The President today accepted the resignation of John 
R. Petty as an Assistant Secretary of the Treasury for 
International Affairs, effective February 25, 1972. 

The President today announced the reappointment of 
Arthur Ballantine of Durango, Colo., and the appoint- 
ment of Inez Clark Eddings of Columbia, S.C., John P. 
Lomenzo of Rochester, N.Y., and Arnold L. Norskov of 
Albion, Nebr., to the National Advisory Council on Sup- 
plementary Centers and Services for terms of 3 years 
expiring January 30, 1975. 





The President today announced the appointment of 
Mrs. David K. Wilson of Nashville, Tenn., and Richard 
F. Brown of Fort Worth, Tex., to be members of the 
National Council on the Arts for terms of 6 years expir- 
ing January 26, 1978. 

The President today accepted the resignation of Con- 
rad L. Wirth as a member of the National Capital Plan- 
ning Commission, effective immediately. 

The President transmitted to the Congress the Sixth 
Annual Report of the Department of Housing and Ur- 
ban Development for the calendar year 1970 (Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 151 pp.). 


January 28 


Dr. Rainer Barzel, leader of the Christian Democratic 
Party of the Federal Republic of Germany, paid a courtesy 
call on the President at the White House. 

Ambassador Yitzhak Rabin of Israel called on the Pres- 
ident to present the first volume of the Encyclopedia 
Judaica. 

Members of the Construction Industry Collective Bar- 
gaining Commission and the Construction Industry Stabi- 
lization Committee met with the President at the White 
House to make progress reports. 


The First Lady’s Activities 


The following listing is compiled from announcements 
issued by the Office of the Staff Director to Mrs. Nixon. 
January 28 

With the President, Mrs. Nixon entertained at a din- 
ner in honor of Mr. and Mrs. DeWitt Wallace, the 
cochairmen of Reader’s Digest. (For the exchange of 
remarks following the dinner, see page 148 of this issue. ) 














NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE 

Does not include promotions of members 
of the Uniformed Services, nominations to 
the Service Academies, or nominations of 
Foreign Service Officers. 


Submitted January 24, 1972 

MaTrHEW J. LooraM, Jr., of the District of 
Columbia, a Foreign Service Officer of Class 
one, to be Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to the Somali Democratic Re- 
public. 

Rosert ANDERSON, of the District of Colum- 
bia, a Foreign Service Officer of Class one, 
to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America 
to the Republic of Dahomey. 

ANTHONY D. MARSHALL, of New York, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentiary of the United States of America 
to Trinidad and Tobago. 





NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED TO THE 
SENATE—Continued 


Submitted January 24, 1972—Continued 

Rosert Stravusz-Hupt, of Pennsylvania, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentiary of the United States of America 
to Belgium. 

Haroip Hit. Trrus, Jr., of Washington, D.C., 
to be United States Attorney for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for the term of four 
years, vice Thomas A. Flannery, resigned. 

CHARLES W. Ervin, of California, to be an 
Associate Director of Action, to which office 
he was appointed during the last recess of 
the Senate. 

Ropert GOTTSCHALK, of New Jersey, to be 
Commissioner of Patents, to which office 
he was appointed during the last recess of 
the Senate. 

Tepson J. Meyers, of the District of Colum- 
bia, to be a Member of the District of 
Columbia Council for the remainder of the 
term expiring February 1, 1974, to which 
office he was appointed during the last 
recess of the Senate. 


NOMINATIONS SUMITTED TO THE 

SENATE—Continued 

Submitted January 24, 1972—Continued 

KEvIN O'DONNELL, of Maryland, to be an 
Associate Director of Action, to which office 
he was appointed during the last recess 
of the Senate. 

WILLIAM RINEHART Pearce, of Minnesota, to 
be a Deputy Special Representative for 
Trade Negotiations, with the rank of Am- 
bassador, to which office he was appointed 
during the last recess of the Senate. 

JouHN EUGENE SHEEHAN, of Kentucky, to be 
@ Member of the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System for the unexpired 
term of fourteen years from February 1, 
1968, to which office he was appointed 
during the last recess of the Senate. 

Ricwarp E. Wier, of Illinois, to be a 
Member of the Federal Communications 
Commission for the unexpired term of 
seven years from July 1, 1970, to which 
Office he was appointed during the last 
recess of the Senate. 
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NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED TO THE 
SENATE—Continued 


Submitted January 24, 1972—Continued 

Joun A. Buces, of Maryland, to be Staff Di- 
rector for the Commission on Civil Rights, 
vice Howard A. Glickstein, resigned. 

Hakotp C. Crotry, of Michigan, to be & 
Member of the National Commission on 
Libraries and Information Science for the 
remainder of the term expiring July 19, 
1972, vice Charles A. Perlik, Jr., resigned. 

WHITNEY GILLILLAND, of Iowa, to be a Mem- 
ber of the Civil Aeronautics Board for the 
term of six years expiring December 31, 
1977. (Reappointment) 

Orro F. OrzpKa, of Maryland, to be a Mem- 
ber of the Subversive Activities Control 
Board for the term expiring August 9, 1975. 
(Reappointment) 

JOHN A. PENELLO, of Maryland, to be a Mem- 
ber of the National Labor Relations Board 
for the term of five years expiring August 
27, 1976, vice Gerald A. Brown, term expired. 

Witt1aM D. KELLER, of California, to be 
United States Attorney for the Central 
District of California for the term o7 four 
years vice Robert L. Meyer, resigned, to 
which office he was appointed during the 
last recess of the Senate. 


Submitted January 25, 1972 

KENNETH RusH, of New York, to be Deputy 
Secretary of Defense, vice David Packard, 
resigned. 

EBERHARDT RECHTIN, of Maryland, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of Defense. (New Posi- 
tion) 

GeorcE H. Botpt, of Washington, to be Chair- 
man of the Pay Board. 

C. JACKSON GRAYSON, JR., Of Texas, to be 
Chairman of the Price Commission. 


NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED TO THE 
SENATE—Continued 


Submitted January 25, 1972—Continued 

Bert A. GALLEGOS, of Colorado, to be an As- 
sistant Director of the Office of Economic 
Opportunity, vice Donald S. Lowitz, re- 
signed. 

I. H. HAMMERMAN II, of Maryland, to be a 
Member of the Board of Directors of the 
National Corporation for Housing Partner- 
ships for the term expiring October 27, 
1974, vice Peter John Bertoglio, term 
expired. 

HENRY W. MEERS, Of Illinois, to be a Director 
of the Securities Investor Protection Cor- 
poration for a term expiring December 31, 
1974, vice Andrew J. Melton, Jr., term 
expired. 


Submitted January 27, 1972 

PETER G. PETERSON, of Illinois, to be Secretary 
of Commerce, vice Maurice H. Stans. 

ROBERT STEPHEN INGERSOLL, of Illinois, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentiary of the United States of America 
to Japan. 





CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES 

Listed below are releases of the Office of 
the White House Press Secretary during the 
period covered by this issue which have not 
been included in the issue. 


Released January 24, 1972 

News briefing: on the President’s statement 
on a spending ceiling—by George P. Shultz, 
Director, Office of Management and Budget. 


Released January 25, 1972 
Advance text: address to the Nation on Viet- 


nam peace negotiations. 


CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES—Continued 


Released January 26, 1972 
News briefing: on the Vietnam peace pro- 
posal—by Republican Congressional lead- 


ers Senator Hugh Scott and Representative 
Gerald R. Ford 


Released January 28, 1972 


Fact sheet: on the drug abuse program 


News briefing: on the establishment of the 
Office for Drug Abuse Law Enforcement, 
Department of Justice—by Attorney Gen- 


eral John N. Mitchell and Office Director 
Myles J. Ambrose 

News briefing: on the President’s meeting 
with the Construction Industry Stabiliza- 
tion Commission and Construction Indus- 
try Collective Bargaining Commission—by 
Secretary of Labor James D. Hodgson and 
Assistant Secretary for Labor-Management 
Relations W. J. Usery, Jr. 

Fact sheet: Presidential Medal of Freedom 

Text of Medal of Freedom citations: DeWitt 
and Lila Acheson Wallace 


Released January 29, 1972 

News briefing: on the nomination of Dr. 
Marina von Neumann Whitman to the 
Council of Economic Advisers—by Council 
Chairman Herbert Stein, Mrs. Whitman, 
and Staff Assistant Barbara H. Franklin 


ACTS APPROVED BY THE 
PRESIDENT 

NOTE: No acts approved by the President 
were received by the Office of the Federal 
Register during the period covered by this 
issue. 
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